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PREFACE 

The Sixth Westetn Symposium on Learning brou^^ together specialists in 
the fields of education^ linguistics and psychology to discuss the relationships 
between language and reading. Philip S. Dale of the University of Washington 
began the Symposium with an overview of language and reading. It was argued 
that the comprehension of both spoken and written language ^pend on fairly 
complex internal proces^s which develop oyer a number of years and that are 
influenced little by external reinforcement. The implication from a theory of 
Internal reinforcement was that children should be given material to hear and to 
read that is Just beyond their own level. Additional points were that reading 
draws on language development azid that language development itself also draws 
on reading. 

ICenneth S. Goodman of W^e State University suggested that a significant 
reason for lack of progress in developing effective instructional techniques in 
reading is the abselise of a clear view of the readfng process. In his paper^ 
Goodman presenU a revised model which,, although not yet finished, does pre- 
sent a usable conception of the reading process. For Goodman* reading is 
primarily a task of constructing meaning. As the reader constructs meaning, 
Goodman suggests that he moveb sequentially through four cycles — optical, 
per<teptual, syntactic, and meaning. / 

Frank Smith of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education discussed the 
Inqxntanoe of pre^^^tion in reading and in learning to read. He defines predic- 
tion as '*the pylor elimination of unlikely alternatives" aiid argues that predic- 
tion in readinf is necessary because: (1) words have^ultiple nkeanings; (2) 
spelling doernot indicate pronunciation; (3) there is a limit on the amaaei ot 
visual information that the brain caQ proceagrand (4) short <*term memory has a 
limited capacitfl It was suggested that j>rediction enables the reader to over- 
come these difficulties. Smith ex|dains that prediction is characteristic of 
fluent reading and is essential in. learning to read. Conditions necessary for 
prediction to occur ^ a result of classroom instruction are presented and dis- 
cussed. These include ustng meaningful material and allowing the freedom to 
mak^ mistakes. w 

Roger Shuy of Georgetown University and the Center for >^lled Linguis- 
tics presents a' discussion of lingidstics as related to reading and learning to ^ 
read. He argues that Incomplete concepts of linguistics have limited the con- 
tribution of linguistics to reading. He suggesU that other aspects of linguistics 
— tlM mtfst notable of which is pragmatics— offer insights into the reading 
process. Pragmatics is that aspect of Linguistics '\ . .generally concerned with 
the broader role of context as it is felated to the beliefs and attitudes of the 
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participants in a communication event." Shuy suggests that pragmatics or 
"pragmatic context*' is most crucial In more advanced stages of reading. In 
beginning reading, pragmatic context is available to the reader-but-plays a rela- 
tively less crucial role. A knowledge of pragmatics — a knowledge about lan- 
guage and its use in the real world-^-may be necessary for fluent reading. He 
explores ways in which pragmatics can be of help to a re ade/^n? offers some 
suggestions for the teaching of reading. 

WTienever educators consider the adoption of some form of bilingual edu- 
cation, they must decide in what order they will sequence the introduction of in- 
struction in the mother tongue and in the second language; and furthermore in 
what order they will sequence' the Introduction of Teading in the two languages 
to obtain optimal results in their particula/ s^iolinguistic setting. In his 
paper, G. Richard Tucker of McGill University briefly describes four very dif- 
. ferent types of bilingual education programs and then reports the results of a 
recently completed analysis of the development, over eigftf years, of reading 
skills in English and in French within the context of a bilingual program for 
English-speaidng youngsters in Montreal. 

The Symposium was held on October 31 and November 1, 1974 and was 
attended by people from Canada, the United States apd the Mariana Islands. • * 
The editors are grateful to u number of. people who helped maJte the Symposium 
possible. Professor Paul Woodriag presided over the Symposium and intro- 
duced the speakers for each oi tne presentations appearing in this book. Dean 
Arnold Gallegos introduced Kenneth S. Goodman and Frank Smith to an audience 
of public school personnel for a special session on November 2. H. O. Beldin 
and George Lamb of the Education Department and Frances Aboud, Pete Elich, 
Fred Grote, Marcia Lippman rind Pete Pielstick of the Psycholog\- Department 
ver>- kindly contributed time"^om their other duties to assist with important 
details, Helen Bruns :md Carolyn Muller took charge of correspondence, book- 
keeping and other frustrating business matters essential to the Symposium's 
development. 



Bellingham, Washingtdn 
xMay, 1975 



Sandra S. Smiley 
John C, Towner 
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READING AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: 
SOME COMPARISONS AND AjPERSPECTIVE 

, I%lllpS. Dale 

, Surely reading, an^ the learning and teaching of reading, are the most In- 
tensively studied processes. In all of education. Nevertheles8» there are* I 
think, Jt|0t two overwhelnoingly important facts about learning to read. First* 
ma^y children — pexiiaps most*-do learn to read, and their success seems to be 
%ather independent of the particular **method" used; Of course, for many of^ 

the statement is true because tbc^ come to school already knowing quite a 
^bit about reading. But many more will make it on the basis of their s<Aool ex- 
perience. The second fact is that mdk^y children— it. is inqwsslble to be precise 
about numbers, but» ^ay a fourth--will have difficulty in learning to read* and 
their problems or even failure seems to be rather independent of the' particular 
method used. 

It seems to me that one can roughly categorize people Interested in read- 
ing in terms of whether they find the first or the second fact more impressive. 
Sometimes* wbi^^ reading an article about reading ^ch emphasizes the success 
and fluency of many readers, one can forget the problems m± failures; and 
vice versa. But bbth facts are theire— equally important, equally surprising, sa^ 
equally stidibam. . 

This morning I would tUce to consider the relationship between language 
development and learning to rdfad. I suppose one's attitude toward the relevance 
of langua|e development ^or understandingTeading follows from one's choice 
from the two facts. Language acquisition is ^ success 8V>ry of development; 
it is perhaps the most impressive achievement of human development, yet in 



nearbyr all cases it is v^ally effortless. So it must seem more relevant for / 
^iOBe inqpressedpy the successes In reading than to those impressed by the [ 

nmhlAmJl. Thit TltMnlr it iu ivlnvont fnv \\nth ^ 

oe^aLcon 
in^gBfekii 
nen^^Rial 



'^problems. But Ijthink it is relevant for both. 

My oommeys are organized aroimd three topics:^ first, a gene^a^om- 
parlson of language development and learning to read; sepond, a con^^^pkibn 
of the wiQT learning to read draws on the fruits of language developmenPmat is, 
the language competence which the six-year-old brings to the reading class- 
vobm; and third, some consideration of the w^ learning to read may in turn af- 
ieot language development. 

To l^gin the comparison, consider the question why ? Why does the^hild 
Isom to talk? Why does the child learn to read?^ In the case of langus^erijlB 
can rule out certain hypothesized motivating fo rces. Althoug h it is true tHT 
parents are dell^tedwith their chfld^&early language production and reinforce 

•i 

i 

; 
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• talking per se (at least for a while) It Is not the case that they motivate changes 
in the direction of more mature language by reinforcement (Brown, Cazden^ &^ 

• Bellugi/ 1969). There Is simply no evidence that more advanced sentences are 
In' any way more reinforcing than less advanced ones. This Is true whether re- 
lnforcement*ls construed as approval, attention, or satisfaction of the child's 
demands. For example, my son Jonathan, at 26 months, asked for a repetition 
of some favored activity such as lifting up, by saying ' gain , with a rising Inton- 

. atlon. Five months later, he said do that again. Dad . The latter sentence Is 

llnguistlcally'fS" more sophisticated than the former, but It was not more effec- 
^ tlve than the former. Young children are amazingly capable at expressing them 
selves with a simple linguistic system. . . 

If not reinforcement, why? We really don't know, but I-think there are 
^o primary motivations for the young child. The first Is modelling: the signif- 
icant people In the child's environment, parents and, perhaps even more impor- 
tant as models, older siblings are using language. The child wants to partici- 
pate. Or, to quote tny son again at about the same age, interrupting a break- 
fast table conversation between my wife and I, don*t talk over' me ! To say that 
modelling, or Imitation, Is a motivating force Is not to say that Imitation Is a 
major mechanism of the actu^ learning how; in fact, we have rather^good evi- 
dence that Imitation is not helpful in learning how (Ervin, 1964; Blooifi, Hood, 
& Llghtbown, 1974). 

The second motivator is the Intrinsic pleasure of communicating, of ex- 
pressing one's Ideas and understanding others. Much of the' young child's early 
language is not directed toward obtaining some external goal; rather. It Is a 
running description of the child's activity or someone else's. It Is being verbal- 
ly encoded simply because the child wants to convert it from action to language. 
To say that children learn language in a social setting, by communicating. Is a 
cliche, but It Is one of the Implications which have been little explored. Let me 
give just a few examples of the ways In which children are highly sensitive to , 
the communicative demands of the situation. Preschool children modify their 
speech aa'a function of whom they are talking to. Younger children are not ^- 
dressed In the same way as peers, and peers are not addressed the same^ay 
as adults. The differences include grammatical, pragmatic and Informatioiial 
aspects (Shatz & Gelman, 1973; Ervin-Trlpp,1974; Shorr & Dale, unpublished). • 
Another example: language communicates mtfne than almple mess^es ab^ut the 
world; It communicates something of the expel5^atlonB;ahd presup^sltlons of the 
speaker. If I ask did you see the white car ? In contrast to did you see a white 
car ? you are likely to believe that I, as speaker, kQow that there was a white 
cur, and In fact, you are more likely to ^answer yes. The same Is t^rue of four- 
year-old children (Dale, Loftus & Rathbun, unpublished). The point Is not that 
four-year -olds are suggestible — we know that — but that four-year -olds are re- 
'sponslve to t^ls special communicative function of the definite article. Finally, 
even two-year -olds, just beginning to put two arid three Word sentences together, 
show a sensitivity to the distinction between new and old Informatloi^ within a 
conversation. Wieman (1974) has found a striking systematlclty in^he place- 
ment of primary stress within two-word sentences, a systematlclty correlated 
with the distinction between ^»e*ujind did Information. For example, sentences , 



consisting of a noun and a location word, such as rabbit down and kids scnooU 
bus, are virtually iilways stressed oh the location word. Generally , the new 
-In^rmatlon In sente^nces of this type lleff In the location. But when the noqp l& 
the new Item, it, and not the location word. Is stressed, e.g., mother asks 
what's in the street? and the "child replies fire-tnuck street . , These thre^ exain-^ 
pics all Illustrate a sensitivity to communicative nuances even at early stages 
of language development. 

So the ^vldence for language development Is negative on external relnforc^- 
' ment, more positive for n^odeltlng and communication. What ahout readl^? 
External reinforcement of various types, ranging from teacher approval through' 
gold stars to grades, is .widely u,sed. And undoubtedly necessary In many cases . - 
Nevertheless^, the use of external reinforcement Is a very tricky thing, as 
many applied behavioral scientists have b^en finding out recently. cgise In ' 
. ,^X)lnt Is the recent study of 'Greene, Lepper and Nlsbett (1973)''who fouhd.that 
^[^y could literally s'poll preschool children's pleasure In drawing with magic 
markers on paper* by having a session In which they were working for "Good 
Player Awards," a colored three-by-flve card with a. large gold star, a red 
* ribbon^ and the phrase "Good Player Award" on It. Thp children vAio drew (t^r 
\slx minutes for such an award showed much less Interest In the actlvlty^^k^eek 
Tlater than chilaren who had simply dijawn for six nilnutes to show their plcSnres 
to a vUlto]:. • In their phrase "\york consists of what a body Is obliged to do and 
.... play consists of whatever a body Is not obliged to do*' "(C^reene & Lejsper, ^ 
;-1974). Or, to paraphrase. If I am being rewarded for doing 'something, It must 
be because I wouldn't want to do It anyway. Similar findings came froxh a study 
of a token economy system for teaching mathematics In the.flftAi grade. Clearly.^ 
these findings do not Imply that extrinsic relnfbrcement should never be used — ■ 
basic skills often must be developed l^fore the Intrinsic motivation can take 
over. But they 9houlc],be held t6 a minimum, and removed as soon as possible. 
And, in fact, everything possible sl)oula be dope to make possible the Intrl^lc 
satisfaction. • , / - 

Wl)lch brings us to the more pos/ltlve motivators in language development: 
mo'u-lUng imd communication. I d^uot that modelling Is very Important for 
reading. Children do see adults engaged%n reading and writing, but most of 
the process Is Internal' and simply not observable^ The concept of communica- 
tion Is mofre relevant. I have often wondered what first graders think Is the 
reason for learning to read, or whether It Is simply one of those inexplicable 
things about the school setting. Language and reading' are two-way communica- 
tion devices; part of their power comes 'from the experience each of us has had 
In the dual roles of sender and receiver. But the chll^ Is usually given ^nly the 
task of reading at first. In a sense, the phrase "learning to r^ad" Is imfortun- 
ate. Just as Is "learning to talk." Understanding spoken sentences Is an Impor- 
*tant as generating them; both activities require the same knowledge tof the lln- 
' gulstlc system, to generate new sentences, and to understand new sentences. «In . 
. fact. In many cases the child can understand more than he can produce; Simi- 
larly, reading Is Incomplete without writing. As Carol Chomsky has written, 
"The natural order Is writing first, then reading what you have written" {Chpni- 
sky, 1972a). To be sure, there are. problems of motor coordin^lon and jHlie 
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perceptual discriminations, and It may. be a good Idea to provide pregj*lnted 
letters for this purpose, or even have the teacher write for the child, in a dlc- 
tayon framework. But the essence of writing— combining letters to express 
meaning- -Could receive much more emphasis. I will return to thls'point^ later. 
But for how, it should be made clear that communication does not just mean 

- communication t^^the teacher; It may be communication to other children, or 
perhaps most powerful of alf as a motivator, communication to the self, the 
foundation of esthetic pleasure. ' ' 

Let us turn now to another point of comparison between language develop* 
ment and learning to read. Somewhat Independently, researchers on language 
development, and on readings, have come to rather similar conclusions: the 
processes are morg compllcate.d than we thought* Though the linguistic achieve- 
ment of the four-year -old Is as Impressive as ever, there Is much more to 
come. Similarly, the difference betwpen the beginning reader and the fluent 
render is greater than we might have supposed. 

In the years fron> four to ten, children must learn more about all levels of 

- their language,, grammatical, semantic, and pragmatic. Many structures which 
at first seem straightforward pose special difficulties. For example, children 

• low six or seven are likely to misinterpret the question Is the doll easy to 
taking the doll as the subject of see , though In fact It Is the object (Is It 
easy for you to see the doll?), because of the general tendency In Engllsh'for 
sub'ject^of verbs to.precede them (Chomsky, 1969). Knowledge of the meaning 
of words Increases slowly, especially words like left, right , more andJess, 
and also knowledge of relationships among word meanings, e.g., that words 
have opposite s and that some words are Inclusive of others — flower Includes 
tulip, big Is more general than tall, etc.- Genuine metalinguistic awareness Is 
late in appearing. For example, the work of de Villiers andde Vllliers (1^74) • 
has shown that although children show the ability to ub^ word order In determine 
•l^Bubject and object in subject-verb-object sentences,' both In production and 
^WKprehenslon, at an early stage, the ability to make a correct/not correct 
Judgment about a sentence, and to correct wron^ sentences, comes much later. 
Similarly, sem:intic Integration skills, the ability to Integrate the Inform^lon 
from several sentences Into a single representation and- to "go beyond the In- 
formati^on given, " to draw inferences from this representation develops over 
many velars. The pragmatic aspects of language use, to be discussed later In 
this Symposium by Roger Shuy, could provide many more^xamples. * 

Similarly, the beginning reader, even the successful beginning reader, 
hii^ a "long way to go* We tell beginning readers to look at every letter; we know 
^ that being a fluent reader means not looking at every letter or even evef>^ word., 
Beginnlog readers are asked to read aloud. Reading aloud slows ffuent readers 
(though McCiulgan's research Is a caution heie). In general, becoming a fluent 
reader means becoming less and less specifically tied to the concrete details on 
the page. .Kolers* (1966) bilingual readers represent an apex of this process. 
Given a text which changes unpredictably from English to French and back again, 
they re^id It flue nt^^^jiut without the ability to keep straight in what language any 
given portion Is written. 

My third comparlsfo concerns the nature of the input to the learner. 
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Although tidults simplify their Speech to a certain extent when they speak with - 
young children (Snow, 1972)^ the range^and variety of constructions is still re- 
markable. It certainly exceed^hat of the child's own pcoductions. Further- 
more, it concerns all of the significant activities of the child and more. In con- 
trast, the. input to the child learning to read is deliberately impoverished, both " 
in form and content. Perhaps more time and money Jias gorte into the construc- 
tion of vocabulary lists, readability scales, and more recently construction 
counts, than any other single aspect of reading Instruction. I think this has 
bgei^ overdone. We know that children generally are more interested In materi- 
^als which are just a bit beyond th^ir level, complex enough to be interesting, 
but not beyond the possibility of reining to^ivhat^they already understand (Inci- 
Wently, this is just as true of adults as it (s of cim^iren). 

A final point of ofrtnparison. One ckear implication of recent research 
both on language development and learninglto read hafi^i)een^o change our atti- 
tude toward "errors.*' Often children acquiring language may appear to regress. 
For-cxample^.the first instances of the past tense produced by children are cor- 
rect versions of the irregular past, e.g. , did , came . Then t^ese are abandoned 
for t'he regular ending, deed , corned, walked , etc. This is particularly striking 
since the correct versions were actually practiced, often for several months, 
before being changed.' But doed and comed represent an advance, a discovery of 
of a pattern. Eventually the distinction between regul,ar and ^irregular verbs 
.will be straightened out, but this stage of over-regularization — a universal as- 
pect of child language around the world— is a step ahead. Errors* In reading al- 
so often represent progress, first attempts jit using new strategies for decoding, 
Vm sure many teachers have had this insight, but of course it has been ar^ed 
most p^;Buasively in recent years by Kenneth Goodman, who I am sure will have 
more to say^out this subject later in the Symposium-. These so-called "er- 
rors" (GoodmalNhas proposed the term V^iilBcues") often show us most striking- 
ly that learning, whether to talk or to read is an active process, not a passive 
one. 

The second topi in my general outline concerns the ways in which learn- ^ 
ing to read draws on ttfe fruits of language developmeqf , ^he competence oC the 
six -year-old child. According to one traditiorial^view, 'reading simply adds one V 
stage to language processor, a stage which converts the printed word to an,:\ N 
auditory w^rd, which is then processed like any speech input. The difficultie^tt^ . 
encountered by this simplistic theory aro'too well known to require discuss ic^S 
here. The dependence of reading, on langua^ development is more#complex,^^ * 
because reading and language do have fundamental differences. Some of them 
are perceptual, stemming from the differences between an auditoryand a visual 
Input. The auditory system processes patterns in time; the visual system 
processes patterns in space. The visual system has the advanta^^te of being able 
to go back and look again; it has the disadvantage that Ve sga^^ what we are ^ 
looking at and in fact have eyelids. That is, the visu;Anpnt does not have the 
almost Irresistible impact that auditdr^U^iput, especiaTK-^^^eech, has; a greater 
attentional effort is -required.' Other .differences aTtriexlcal and grammatical; 
to an extent, written language uses different words and constructions than spo-"'' 
ken language. So the relationship must be more indirect. * a 
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The six-year-ofa has a vocabulary of several thousaSv^ords. beginning 
reading materials have f4r smaller v6cabularles. ' The pe^are> number of rea- 
sons for this, including an avoidance of Words ^hlch do*^ not fit a simple^ttey- 
sound correspondence, and also a desire to avoid words not in the children^ 
vocabulary. However, this resfriction ie^ often cai^ried to extremes. Not only 
are words not in the. children's vocabulary no\ utHlzed, it is felt that only the 
most frequent items should be used. The assumption that this aids comprehen- 
sion has little evidence supporting it. Furtheripore, vocabulary counts are 
typically based on children's prod'uctions, though generally adults and children 
have larger receptive vocabularies than productive. The situation with respect' 
to grammar is nearly identical. 'Much recent research— Strickf and, Tat^iam, 
Ruddell .'uid others--jias shown- that constructions ;vhich are absent or rare In 
^_^ildren>'«^ech are less perfectly comprehended than those which are cpm- 
~9hjTTT^his problem may be especially serious wherfe vocabui^y constraints, 
due to a phonic emphasis necessitates use of rather bizar^pg^ntences, e.g., 
Al :md the big man began to dig in the big man'g pit (Rasmussen & Goldberg, 
1^64, p. 62). But I wonder it we are not in danger of repeating the voc^ulary 
mistake, of oversimplifying syntax as well as vocabulary'. Recall my point 
earlier about the natural input to the language learner as b^ing someVhat beyond 
his own level.' This fact, togeJhe>xwith the general supefiority of comprehen- 
.sipn over production, suggests that >e should not be totally bound by children's 
productions. ^ be'^s^re, con^ructions which are clearly not understood by 
children should be generally avoided. Carol Chomsky's work has identified a 
number of these. As an exaiflple which concerns both vocabulary'' and syntax, 
consider Mother scolded Sam for taking a cookie, and I would have done the 
^ame, with Mother scolded Sam for taking a cookie, although I would have done 
the same. The relation between although and.'the phrase done, the same is not 
realized until fairly. late in' childhood. <r But this must be done in a way— a;vi 
here I recall my first point, about extrinsic and intrinsic motfration— that pre-, 
serves the interest of the book. It also suggests that perhaps a major means of' 
evaluating materials should be tl^e children; that if a book really holds. the inter- 
est of the reader, if he or she wants to read it, it must be doing something right. . 

The child entering school has also mastered much of the complex phono- 
logic al'system of his language. This is probably the greatest untapp<^d rcsoui*ce 
in teaching^reading and writing. English has a spelling system which is 'a com- 
' promiserftween a direct Icttc resound correspondence system and -one wKich in- 1 
dicate^^rectlrthe meaningful elements of the language. Many— perhaps most 
— Of tife apparent idlosyncracies of P:ngllsh spelling are in fact cases where 
meaning is being cued directly .\ For example,, the past tense forqs hugged , ' 
walked, and weddefi' have three distinct pronunciations /d/, /t/, and /ad/, . 
yet the past tense is spelbd ed consistently. The actual pronunciation is indi- - 
cated by rules which take into account the final sound of the verb. And, as 
de^ko (1&58) has sliown, preschoolers are in'full command of these rules, and 
are able to produce the correct form for a novelVerb, e.g:, missed /mist/. 
Similarly, the first five letters of medieal and medicine are identical, though 
in one case the c is propounced A/ and in the other /s/. This alternation be- 
tween /k/ and /s/ is fairly comnion (compare with critic , critical) and quite 
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predictiible on the baais of the suffix. The words principal and principle illus-> 
tV ate the converse process; words which sound alike, but have different mean- 
ing. The point is that KnKllflhr spelling tend(|^to indicate the meaningful Ele- 
ments, the morphemes, rathe /directly, and the pronunciation Indirectly, by 
'rules which are In the competence for spoken language possesaed by any fluent 
speaker. ^ 

Afl Carol Chomsky (1970) has pointed out, many oC the appMwntly arti- 
trary spellings of Knglish|fan be resolved by considej^ rflAted words. Take, 
•for example, the reduced vowel Z^/, which In the wo^s president , history , 
and industiy is spelled i^ o, and u, respectively. Chomsky suggests pclntli^ 
out the similarity in meaning ta preside , historical , snd industriai , where 
the letters gain their usual sound. In many coses, the n^cesbary Words are al- 
ready, in th^ children's vocabulary. (Of course we are talking about children a 
few years beyond the first grade. ) If not, she suggests, why not teach a new 
word; the <;inid*s vocabulary would be enriched, and the spelling system of eT%- 
lish would -lose something of its mystery. For example, the silent g of sign 
asd design is pronounced in signal and signature . « 

These examples are appropriate for, say, third and fourth grade readers. 
But what about the beginning reader? I have mentlonea these relatively ad- 
yance<} examples first because it is important to keep in mind, when consider- 
ing the question of spelling for beginning readers, that eventually the cl^ will 
^be reading standard Knglish orthcxn'aphy; that is our goal. It is undoubtedly 
true that thr complexity of the system presents an Initial difficulty; the question 
is'whether avoiding this Initial difficulty will produce othei; problems later.-' 
Learning to read is not over at the en<| of the first grade. 

The most common response to the failure of English spelling to be a sim- 
ple indicator of sound Jfas been to restrict the vocabulary used. This almost 
alwa\8 requires a smidl vocabulary' and rather artificial sentence. more 
sweeping resffcnse has been to abandon the traditional System In favor of a 
more regular one. The Initial teaching alphabet (i.t.a.) is the best known of 
these, though there have been others flMtman It St. John, 1969). In the i.t. a. , 
generally a given letter has just one sound. For purposes of identifying the 
sound of the word, such a system has much to recommend it. But what about 
identifying the meaning? If a given element of moaning is pronounced in differ- 
ent ways (recall medical , medicine ), it must bo spelled differently. If reading 
is proceeding from letter to sound to meaning, this might be efficient? But If 
reading is proceeding from letters to meaning, the change in spelling is posi- 
tively distracting. Still, it remains a possibility that one major difference be- 

it ween beginning reriders and later render;* is thij dimension of whether sound is 
y nec essary Intermediary- what Frank Smiffc h.iji called mcJUated wordSdentifi- 
cntion, as opposed to immediate idonlification. Gillooly (197^) has carefully re- 
viewed the evldenrc on the effects of different writing systems^ He concluded 
that in the e.irlv stiiges, phonetic writing systems such as the i\ti a. , or the 
tradltlo al writing system for Crorman, have an advantage, of aUmited sort. 
Word r -cognition ski 1 In are Indeed better » and also spell ingt Bui not paragraph - 
meaning scores. However, by the fourth grade, children read trfrtJitional or- 
thography better than simplified ones. There an* probably two factftrs here. 
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One i0 thnt ti'aditional orthography encotxrages grouping letters In nieaning- 
relevant ways, rather than sound«relevgBt, and this leads to larger clusterings. 
The second" factor extends beyond the 8i4gi^-word Ibvel. J?art of learning to 
n*ad well i^ learning not to look at everything on the printejgtpn^^e. Presumably 
in an orthography which is me aning -based , as in tradition'djlJnglish orthography, 
one can form expectabcies as to where to look f^r maximum information. 

The evi^pce for the Claim that an orthography like the traditional one for 
Kngllsh is read better in the f9urth grade than a phonetically based One comes 
primarily from cross -national comparisons, such as that between American 
and German children^ since German ^petting is relatively more phonetic. Of 
course, English speaklofr children do fiot read i.t. a. in the fourth grad^; a^ 
transition is made sometime during the first two years. The really crucial ♦ 
question is: does eacrty use of i.t. a. help or^indef In the long run? To n\y 
kjnowledge, there is reall^r no good evidence on the question, evidence that 
could compare children on reading comprehension at Uitermediate levels on the 
basis of their initial spelll^ system. A particularly Interesting' ability to 
examine would be the acquisition of n^w words. Bjfthis I do not mean reading 
words which are already In the reader's vocabulary, though never before en- 
coi^ntered in print, but words whiclyA-e i^enuinely new, to the reader. As 
Brown (1958) and others have pointed out, the ability tofdecode letters to a 
sound sequence which has never before been heard is not very usSful. A mean- 
ing-based system is more likely to be of help. In the long run, after all, read- 
ing is supposed to be a way to learn new things. 

One solution to this'spelling problem which has not been tested extcnsiV^- 
ly but would appear to have much to recommend It, is simply to let childrenf^^ 
make up their own spelling s5^8tems. ^ The idea of giving children a more active 
roie in learning to read Is not new— in Teacher , Sylvia Ashtom Warner let^ 
children make up their own vocabulary, then she showe()them hofw to spell ths 
words --imd in other approaches children have experience in dictation, thus, 
determining the syntax of the reading materials. Charles Read (1971) has 
studied the writing systems spontaneously invented by bright preschoolers, and 
Carol Choftisky (1972:i) has 8ug|isted that children be encouraged to do this. 
In fact, the spellings invented by children arr quite sensitive to many aspects of 
the sound system of Knglish, even if they are qqite different from an adult's. 
Consider the child who is tr>ing to sjjell "wet.** He begins with an R, which is 
reasonable, since he jcenerally pronounces R identically with W. For the 
vowels, children seem to rely heavily on letter names. So in trying to write 
the sound "efv" he must choose from *'e!l^,*' **iy," **ay," "ow," and "uyw. " The 
natural selection is "ey" or A. T is the final letter selected, and the child 
finishes with H.Vl , which he re:ids as "wet. ** Other regularities crop up: there 
is more consi8tenc> than you might think. The learner is getting practice in 
thinking about how words pound, systematically representing sounds, and learn- 
ing that writing if fun. Later will come the discovery of the myriad printed 
words about him--8treet signs, food labels, books, billboards, and more. Now 
he tries to read these and runs into certain problems, but he is read>* to ask for 
help. He has the basic ide;? of reading. Although such a program has only been 
tried informally, it descr\*e8 further exploration. » 
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Thus far we bave assumed a uniformity of language and dialect; that the 
< children bring a lan^age with them which Is used In the classroom and In read- 
ying. This Is not always the case. ^It Is worth pointing out that such dialect or 
language differences need not oecessarlly cause problems. There are many 
places around the world where children use on^ language or dialect at hoffle, and 
and another In school. For example, Flshman's (1972) study of the Schwaben 
dialect of German, spoken around Stuttgart. In nplny cases, the children sim- 
ply swljch language or dftUcct when they come to school. In tHe Schwaben case, 
children speak one dialect to the teacher and she may reply In her own, more 
standard German. Wbethei' language becomev a problem says more about thb 
politics and social conflicts within the socle^ than It does about linguistics. 
But unfortunately, dialect differences do c^se problems In the United States. 
Despite Hp service to pluralism, we have/j^ver been particularly fond of cul- 
tural diversity, e.g., the "melting potytmage. 

Reseaxich In the tast ten of fifteen' years (Labov, 1970) has done much'to 
(fispel the myth of verbal inferiority of black children, dnd establish existence 
ojt Black English (BE) as alternative version of English, This research Is often 
.misunderstood. An example. A newspaper headline a few years ago Vfead: 
VEngllsh, a foreign language to Negroes. " This Is wrong on at least four 
points. 1) Many blacks d6 not 9peak BE; 2) BE Is English just as much as 
standard White English; they are altemaUve dialects; 3) BE and Standard Eng- 
lish (STE) are not foreign languages; they are distinct dialects, with a great 
deal In common; and 4) manj black children have considerable comprehension 
skills with respect to STE If not production skills. 

Later Dick Tucker will be discussing a number, of quite different bilingual 
education programs, each of them a possible model. I will Just make a few com- 
ments on dialect differences and reading in our society. Surely an educational 
system should capitalize on the capacities cHlAren bring to school, rather than 
penalize them. How best to do tj^is* hc%ever» is not obvious, Wh* is obvious 
is that expecting children to learn to read, and to learn to produce orally a 
^cond dlalert as Is typically the case In the classroom, is mistaken and unfair. 
Furthermore, uBis^^more sound-based orthography such as l.t. a. compounds 
the problem eJWfmously for speakers of nonstandard dialects. This Is true both 
because th^ pronunciation of lexical Items wllr be different, and because the 
' vm^^Ktofgy emphasizes to the learners that the printenS word directly trans- 
la^ Into sounds. One defense of traditional English orthography Is that It Is 
^^/^ually 'Mlloglcal'* for all speakers of the language 1 In fact,- there Is good rea- 
son to believe that for the most part the basic meaningful elements, the mor- 
phemes are the same at an underlying level In various dialects, desplt^l^irlde 
divergence In actual pronunciation. In principle, there Is no reason that speak- 
ers of a different dialect could not read m.nterlals printed In standard orthogra- 
phy and pronounce them In their own dialect, using their knowledge of the phono- 
logical system of Kngllsh their dialect, ]n fact, this Is what many black 
children do. Perhaps the degree to which these children change the text as they 
^«ad would be a good measure of how much they are understanding the text. A 
^^ja^rrnhorough -going str.Tteg\' Is, of course, to use materials prepared In dia- 
lect. As Dr. Tucker will demonstriOc, then? Is good evidence that learning to 



read in one language or dialect and^then switching to another is far from'harm- 
ful; in fact, positively helpful. I suspect this is true not only for pedagogical 
reasons — the child learns the basic idealbf reading, apd then can transfer it* 
but for social reasons — an acceptance by the school of the. child's language or 
dialect is a basis for the child's later accepting the schoors language or dia-» 
lect. 

The evidence is not yet In on the use of black dialect in teaching early 
reading. It is a harder program to put into practice than we might have thou^. 
There are problems of difference of dialect within the classroom* and parental 
and other attltudep outside. This U^not the first time that liberal beliefs thout 
language and culture have conflicted with the goal of community cootrol* of 
parents who, for varied and good reasons, have different goals for their child* 
ren from those of educators. Nevertheless, it is a hopeful and exciting experi- 
ence* and I look forward to seeing the outcomes. ^ 

It improbably a good idea to separMe questions of word-spelling from 
grammatical structure in this Issue. With the general* though not perfect* 
identity of underlying representation in vi|g[f>us dialects of English, it seem^ 
justified to use the same orthography for all children. The translation from 
'printed word to spoken word will draw on tlie basic phonological knowledge pos- 
sessed by each child for his or her dialect. Grammar presents a different 
problem, and it may well be most efficient to use nonstandard syntax* though a 
transition program of the sort suggested by Starwart (1969) will then be necessary. 

Part of the problem in considering questions of dialect in education comet 
from the belief that there are only two solutions to the problem; the first a 
forced assimilation of diverse languages and cultures into a single mode, e.g** 
making everyone use standard* white English; the second* encouraging each in- 
dividual to use a single dialect* the native dialects* for all purposes. This be- 
lief underlies ahacks such as Sledd's in ''Bl-dlalectatlsm: the linguistics of 
white Supremacy (Sledd* 1969). Sledd argues that the r«oent emphasis on 
Black English aiid the proposal of bi-dlalectallsm as a goal for Black children is 
1^11 racist* In that it makes other groups into copies of MC whites, and that it 
iv blacks, not whites. Who are supposed io change. I think thl» belief underes- 
timates both the complexity of languara and the ability of children. Speaking* 
u0derstandiDg* reading* and writ^^ftj^lstlnct ways to use lai^age* and it is 
certainly not necessary to have th^H^Vstrategy for each. Reading a sound 
dialect is not Ae same as speakln^WIK Children are peKectly capable of using 
more than one dialect or language in different settings. Our goal^ust be a 
society in which people can communicate with each other. But this does not 
mean that everyone must speck the agjoe way. We all need to be receptively bi- 
dialectal, % 

The third topic in tty outline concerns the possible influences of reading 
on language development. The relationship between language axid reading nms 
both ways. " Carol Chomsky (1972b) has collected evidence which suggests that 
the amount of exposure to reading^ both the child's own reading and reading to 
the child by adults, is highly correlated with linguistic development in the years 
tj^ to ten, and that this correlation Is not siflDtply due to variables such as IQ, ' 
'father's e^lucntion, and so on. Although her evidence is not yet conclusi\'e, it 
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does sogKeat that the chit^'a language learning ability cornea to ach ool with hlnw 
'so tp apeak, and that the materlala encountered In school ax% an Important In- . 
put for further Learning. The learning la accidental. In tiie sense that do direct 
attempt to teach the grammatical structures she tested has been made, or 
should be made. The point la that the.chlldren are* able to take adyanUtge of the 
richnaas and variety of language encountered. Note that if this concliuion is 
valid. It runs counter to the approach discussed earlier of simplifying structures 
to the Itfvel of the child. Lemming can only take place ^ the child is. exposed to^ 
new aspects of language. ^ 

A second way in which reading mi^ affect language development la more 
direct. Much of the evidence for the claim that traditional English orthography 
reflects meaning directly* and hence is superior to a sound-based system, - 
comas from complex derivational forms, such as critical/criticize . The rich- 
neaa of the vocabulary encountered in Intermediate reading, if not beginning f 
rsadlng, may provide the easential input for the child to develop the duaUlevel 
phoiiological representations of words claimed by Chohisky and Halle and other 
linguists — a meaning -related level and a sound -related level. Furthermore, 
learning tor read pronu3ies awajreneaa of language* an analytic ability, which 
would be dtfflcuft to instill in ax^ other way. ^ 
•"^ " a third wagl^ in which language mi^ be affected by learning to read ia in 
^mmunicatlon« Although tt la true that children learn language in communica- 
tion ^ttings, it is dually true that In many attuations they are not very eflFeC- 
tlve.commmicatoBS. Underlying- their difficulties is the pervasive pK^Lem ot 
egocentrism, aS Plaget has descrfl)ed tt. Yottig children have grei^ difficillty , 
in seeing situations from any perspective other than their own. For example, a 
four-year-old can identify his own Mt and right hands, but when asked to identlr 
fy the left and right^handa o»f aomeone facing him, be will t)e«actly incorrect, 
pointing to the hand on his own left rather than on the other peraon^a left. 
Similarly, wiMD asked how someone on<|uiother side ci a landscape display sees 
the display* he is likely to report that they see exactly the sanse view thai he 
doea.. In a larger sense, this problem of egocentrism, of beikg able to get out- 
aide on^'a own perapective, and into the ahoea of the listener or reader, re - 
maink with us throughout life; it is the fundaimental problem of teaching. One of ^ 
the most Intereatlng sections fn Vygotsky*s book Thought and Lait:uage (1962) 
concerns the apecial nature of written language In thia respect. Vygotsky com- 
parea ''innei^ apieech, talking for 000*8 self, with taltQng to othera. Inne.r 
apeech can be hl^ly abbreviated and rapid & It ia something like talking to 
aomeone you know very well about a familiar topic; much can be left out. But r 
tfdking to anotRpT^raon requirea filling ia much additional information. When 
we conaider writing, we realize that it la Just that much further removed from 
inner apeech. The reader ia not preaent, so we have no immediate feedback, 
either verbal or nonverbal. In fact, the writer may not even know who the 
reader will be. No assumptions can be made about the specific knowledge of the 
reader. In Vygotsk^'s words, ''the change from maximally compact inner 
apeech to maximally detailed written apeech requlree what might be called de- 
liberate aemontlca — deliberate atructurlng of the web of meaning (Vygotaky, 
1962, p. 100)* The alternation between reading and writing is probably of 
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great value here. Both Piaget and Vygotsky would agree that a gre«t.aid to 
overcoixilng e^ocentrlBin is 8wltchtq§ roles, tictual experience at seeing tilings 
from different perspectives. Shantz -and WUson (1972), In fftgt, used this as a 
tool for fpsterlng communication skills, without using wrltli^T They had seco\i^ 
graders participate In a conununlcatlon task requiring one child to describe a 
pl^re to another so the second one could pick It out, or ^^w iL|Um8elf. The 
children took turns being sender, receiver, or observer. Ttap^^ogram pro- 
duced significant ga^ns In cpmmunlcative ability. To me, thtt suggests that 
^writing should not just be something tne child does for his or her teacher, but 
rather that children should 'sometimes read what they dnd other children have 
written. yOnly In this way will the child eventually be able to conceive of the 
reader sa^dhU Infofmatiooal needs, as he writes. 




A Concluding Perspective 



, Reading ancj'oral langu^e skills are not the same thing. Reading 
just a letter-to-sound process tacked on to oral language. The slmllarltie 
commonalities aro at a mud more abstract leveU | One Implication of the St 
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Lambert experiment, to be dlscusMMater,^ this symposium. Is that reading 
really exists aa a skill Indepeoden^^^al language.' ^ thej Montreal program, 
children learn to read Trench, but wraPllttle or no direct instruction, they can / 
read English., N \ - * - , - • 

On the other hand, consideration of language development^is relevant for^ 
reading,.^ both because It increases our respect fpr the leamlng.ablUtles of 4he 
child, and because It gives jas a bettef understanding ot the knowledge which the 
beginning reader brings to the classroom.* Skills andknowledfpe devdlon^ in 
.•gaming language are Important for learning to read. This Is tnie not Just for 
Hnowledge of the gram mat or phonology of ttHr\languiige, but for psycho linguis- 
tic jmd cognitive skills as well. For example; Frank Smith will be discussing 
the role of prediction In reading* the fact that what is on the printed page Is on- 
ly on^sourcc of Uiformatlon^KKit the meaning, the other, sourpe being the 
reader's ability to use his knowledge ^of language and the world to predict what 
is coming. Precisely the same thing could be said of listening and comprehend- 
ing spoken language. - Not everything Is available In the acoustic slgnali We 
can even communicate over a noisy tfelephone line. If we know the spcjJcer's 
voice and the general topic. \ I 

A friend of mine recentlt began work at an urban community college. In 
thfiif reding program. 1 asked her how It wxis going, and she said "IVe ac- - 
^red a new respect for Illiterates. " iMany of the students were making It, 
albeit with, great dtfflculUes, wltlhK functfbnal reading skills, /f would like to 
close with \plea toconsider reading less'ln Isolation, and n^ore as an Impor- 
tant, but notShp sole, communication and lnform:itlon-gathering tool, embedded 
in the ongoing process of^Iiving, to keep In hilnd alv<%ys the question "Wliy?" 
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, rrilE READING PROCESS 

kenneth 8, Goodman 

A ffyjwry v»al sense this paper > a progress report.' Some years ago I 
bd tbsTvimaJor reason for the lade of forward motion In f^ttitmrtt td^- 
» more effective reading Instruction was a common ttifurt to examine and 
Joulate ^ clear view of UMjpMlng process Itself. Kiiow!edge» I felt, was ^ 
aoft-cumitlsdve in ImprovlqfreadlBg Instruction larvaly because we either Ig- 
iatf^ the resding procesii and f^ussed 00 the manipulsMoo of teacher and/or 
; ^ Java beWl^jor because we Malei^reaang as an udbiowiiile mystery. 

IltiilcaIly*two opposite views were and still are wtidely found In the pro- 
l fesstoasL li tera t ur e: * «^ > 



JX Bs^Aat lswhsti^esdlngii andeverxb;^ 
^ ihMM/*^mtm*^m H^^yy ^|^^|ffrMfy flmmtls tn lpttoro," 
2.\'*Mobo4y knows how »»] 
fM assd psendeet 
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has been to crea^ a model of tljje reading'prooess powerful* 
.aln^tod predict reading behavior and sound enoc^ to be abase on 
examine the efliietivenese ot i^^UNI instruction* ^hls model 
' using the co«eepts. scieatild m^o^logy, and tfinaiinology 
s> the interdisciplinary aclenoe which is oonoer^isd^rtth how' 
arauiaterreloted. The model has als^bontinwiitiilly drown 
:ah^ linguiatic rB^ll^. This reality has takfetbe form of 
n\^cu^, unexpected responses In oral reading, produced bv^ 
variedpgcfic f a nniMjMy deaft,^^ text materiUs 

for the first time. ' ; ' • 

sn't <fc>Mj[9t. No one yet claims a **finished" model of any 

tfiaiDodel repreaents a.prodnotive usi4>le view of what I • 
In time, about the way the reading process works* 



A Definition of Rea 



^ .Reading la a : 
in that it starU wit 



Bceptive language process* It is a psychollnguii 
i linghistic surface representation encoded by a ' 
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ends with meaning which the reader constructs. There is thus an essential in- 
teroxrtion between language and thought in reading. The writer encodes thought 
as language and the reader decodes language to thought. ^ 

FurUwf-p^ficient readers are both efficient and effetftlve. They are ef- 
fecWve in ^instructing a meaning which they can assimilate or accommodate 
and which bears some level of agreement with the original meaning of the 
authclr. And readers are efficient in using the least amount of effort to achieve 
effectiveness. To accomplish this efficiency readers maintain constant focus 
on constructing the meaning throughout the process, always seeking the mgst 
direct path to meaning, always using strategies for reducing uncertainty, 
always being selective about the use of the cuesavailable ^d drawing deeply on 
prior conceptual and linguistic cpmpetence. Eff^cl)^ readers minimize de- 
pendence on visual detail. Any reader's proficiency is variable depending o 
the 'semantic background brought by the reader tl^ anv giveii^readlng^^k. 



Source for the ModeL 

All scientific investigation must start with direct obsejpation of available 
. aspects of what is being studied. What distinguishes scientific from other forms 
of investigation is a constant striving to get beneath and beyond \yhat is super- 
ficially obseTvable. That involves finding ^w tools for making othearW? un- 
available aspects observable.' Such a tool is the microscop^ in all iie variations 
designed to extend^observation far beyond the limits of the human ej^, Sclen- 
ti^p also devise classlficatLon systems, t£uconomles, iSarslUigzAs as tftey con- 
stantly seek for'^e^ncos, structures, intqrr^lationsHips; they are awso^ of the 
distractions the obvious can cause and they are awarJ of ht>w easy it Is^ 
look vital characteristics of phenomena they study. 

The primar>- source of data for the view of the readl|ig propess presented 
here is observation of oralr reading. But little can be learned from such obser-'^ 
vation If a naively empirical position is maintained. As the chemist must peer 
into the molecular structure, as the astronomer must ponder the effects of 
l^avenly bodies on each other, as the ecologlst mufet pursue the Intricate web of 
slationships in a biological cK^mmunity, so the scientist in dealing with * 
iy reading must look beyond behavior to proceas* Understanding reading requires 
' depth 'analysis and a consent ae^reh for the insights which will let us infer i" ^ 
workings of the mind as print Is processed and meaning created^ 

Oral mlscue analysis Is the tool V\li found most useful In the depth a^aly- 
sffi^f reading behavior as Vve sought to understand the reading process^ood- 
min, 1969). 

Mlscue analysis compares observed with expected responses as subjects 
Mm a story or other written text orally. It provides a continuous basis of 
comparison between what the readers overtly do and what they are expected to 
do. A key assumption Is that whatever the readers do Is not random lJut Is the 
result of the reading process, whether successfully used or not.' Just as the ol$A 
served beliavlor of electrons must result from a complex but limited set of 
forces and conditions, so what the readers do results from limited but complex 
Information sources and interactive but limited alternatives for th^use. 
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When readers produce responses which match otXr expectations we can 
only Infer successful use of the reading process. When mlscues are produce*^ 
however, comparing the mismatches between expectation and observation can^J^ 
, Illuminate where the readers have deviated and what factors of Input and process 
may have been lnvolv€td. A simple Illustration; there has long been concern 
over reversals in reading, changes In the sequences of letters, apparently in- , 
volved In word substitution mlscues. If was Is substituted for saw there appears 
to be soxne kind of visual or perceptual aberration in the reader. Our miscue 
analysis data, liowever^ tells us two things; (Ij Such reversals are far less 
common^ jading continuous texts than in word lists. ■ (2) When such rever^ 
sals do ^ur they are; in only one direction; saw is replaced by was' but vir- 
tually n^ver is was replaced by saw . The reversal miscue must be InfluenCStt^ 
by factors other thamhe obvious visual or perceptual ones. Frequency, synta^^ 
tic predictability andfthe range of semantic possibility clearly are involved. 

In this depth n^scue analysis several basic Insights have emerged which 
have become foundational both to the research and to the model of the reading ^ 
process; 3^ 

♦ Language, reading included, must be seen in its social con- 
text. Readers will show the influence 6f the dialedt(8) they 

> control both productively and receptively as they read« 
Further, the common experience, concepts, interests, 
views, and life styles*of readers with fcommon social and 
cultural backgrounds will alBo be reflected in how and what . 
people read and what they take frotalthelr reading. . • ' 

♦ Competence,' what readers are capable of doing, must be . ^ 
separated from performance, what we observe them to do. 

It is competence that rsfults in the readii^s' cWrol of and 
flexibility in using the reading process. Their performance 
is simply the observable result of the competence. 

Change in performance, whether through instruction or 
development is important only to the exteit that it reflects 
improved competence. Reseaixh6rs may use performance 
or behavioral indicators of underlying competence but they 
err seriously in equating what readers do with what they 
are capable of doing. 

♦ Limguage must be atudied in process. Like a living or^- 
ism it Foses its essence if it is fro7,en or fragmented. Its 
parts and systems may be examined apart from their use 
but only ijj the, living process may they be understood. 
Failure to recognize .this has led many researchers to draw 
unwarranted and misconceived conclusions about both read- 
ing and reading instruAion from controlled Ki^arch on 
aspects of reading such as word naming, wcW identification, 
skill acquisition, anfl phonic rule development. 

Researchers, particularly, h^ve tended to fall into the un- 
^ examined view that reading is recognizing the next words. • 

^ .*An example is the study of reading acquisition by Singer, 
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- Samuels and Spiroff (1974). 

They concluded that.words were more easily learned" 
in iBolatlOD than la text o/ with illustration. They drew 
this conclusion from a stxfdy in which four (4) words were 
taught to a number of learners In three conditions: 

(a) In isolation ^ 

(b) In ^Vontext": each word was presented In a three word 
'sentence. 

(c) \with an illustrative picture. ^ y 

The key misconception In this study is that reading is 
a matter of identifjrlng (or knowing) a series of words. It . 
is then assumed that learning to read is learning to Identify ^ 
or know words. Further it is assumed that known words 
are known under all linguistic conditions. Implicit is the 
asaumption that the task of "learning** four (4) words is 
representative of the general task of learning to read. a 
* Language must be studiedJn its human context. It IS a / 
uniquely but universally human' achievement. That's not a 
humanistic assertion, ^'a a scientific fact: Human Ian- 
""^^ti^ learning imd the general function at language in human ^ 
<7 ^ (gB^lng are not usefully described with learning theories 
derived from -study of rats» pigeons, and other non- 
languagi^ ti^rs. 

A Revised Model 

Three kinds of Informf^tion are available and used in language* whether 
firoductlve or receptive. These come from (1) the symbol system which uses 
sounds In oral languages and graphic shapes in written languages. For (iterate 
language usirs of alphabetic languages there is also a set of relationships be- 
tween sounds and shapes; (2) the language structure' which is the grammar* or 
set of B^tactic relationships that make it possible to express highly c(%plex 
messages using a very small set of symbols. The same syntax underlm both 
orayind written language; (3) the ^ge mantle system which is the set ofs^anlngs 

/organized. In concepts and conce)S«U structu^s. Meaning is the end pi o duct 

of receptive language, both listening and reading; hut meani^^ is also the con- 
text In which reading takes on reality. Listener/readers bring meaning to any 
communication and conduct themselves as seekers of meaning. 

A model of the reading process must account for these information 
J|purce8. It must also respond to the following realities: ^ 

Written language is dlaplaysd over space lnl:ontrast to oral lan-4 
guage which is displayed in a time continuum. ^ 

Writing systems make arbitrary decisions about direction in using 
space. The reader must adjust to a left-to-rlght, right -to -left, 
top-to-bottom, or other arbitrary' characteristic of written language. 
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Reading employs visual input. The eye is the inputxorgaQ. It has 
* certain characteriQtics and limitations as an optical instrument* 
It has a lens which' must focus; it requires minimal light^ it has a 
limited Held; the ar^ of view iocludes a small area of sharp 
detail."" ' 

JJ^ading must employ memory: it must hold an image, briefly store 
information, retain knowledge and understandlng^^^^^^ 



Cycles 




Figure 1 



Though reading iq^ a process In which information is dealt witK and mean- 
ing constructed continuously, it can be usefully represented as a secies of 
cycles. Readers employ the cycles more or less sequentially as they move 
through a story or other text. Buttfce readers* focus, if they are to be produc- 
tive, is on meaning so each^cycle melts im6 this next and the readiers les^S to- 
ward meaning: The cycles are telescoped by the/f*eaders If th^y can get \o 
meaning. 



As the readers move through the cycles of reading they employ five 
f)ro<3eBses. The brain is the organ of information processing. It decides what 
taeks it must hawile, what information is available, what strategies It must em- 
ploy, which inp\ft channels to use, where to seek information. The brain seeks 
to maximize information it acquires and minimize effort and energy used to 
acquire it. The five processes it employs in reading are: 

K RecogniUon-initiation , 'Ae brain must recognize a graphic dis- 
\\9x in the visual field as written language and initiate reading. 
Normally this would occur once In each reading activity, though 
it's |X)ssible for reading to be interrupted by other activities, 
examining pictures, for example, and then to be reinitiated* 
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THE REVISED MODEL 
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It« Prediction . The brain is always anticipating and predicting as it 
seeks order and significance In sensory inputs. 

III. Confirmation . If the brain predicts, it must also seek to verify 
^ its predictions. So It monitors to confirm or disconfirm with 

subsequent Input what it expected. 

IV. Correction . The brain reprocesses when it finds Inconsistencies 
or its predictions are disconfirmed. \ ■ ' 

V. Termination . The brain terminates the reading when the reading 
task Is completed, but termination may occur for other reasons: 
the tafik is non-productive; little meaning is being constructed, or 
the meaning is already known* or the story is uninteresting or the 
* reader finds it inappropriate for the particular purpose. At any 
rate, termination In reading is uaually an open option at any point. 

These processes have an intrinsic sequence, wediction precedes con- 
firmation which precedes correction. Yet the same information msgc be used to 
confirm a prior prediction and to make a new one. 

ShorU Circuits ^ 
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Any reading which does net end with nieanlng Is a short circuit. Readers 
Kort circuit. in a variety of ways and for a variety of reasons. In general, 
rs short circuit (1) when they can't get meaning or lose the structure; (2) 
when they'v.e been taught or otherwise acquired non-productive reading strate- 
gies; (3) when they aren't permitted to terminate noii-productive reading. 
Theoretically, a short circuit can occur at any point the process. Here is a 
list of short circuits with successively more complex points: 

Letter Naming ; A very old method of reading instruction taught 
yo^ng readers to spell out to themselves any unfamiliar words. 
This short circuit still occurs but it is not too common. 
Re coding ; Since print is a graphic code ai)^ speech is also a code, 
it is possible for readers to concentrate on matching print to sound 
with DO meaning resulting. Since the readers go from code to code 
such short circuits may be considered reooding. Recoding may 
take place on several levels. Letter-sound recoding is the||nost 
superficial. Sounds are matched on a one-to-one basis to the 
print, This sounding-out requires the readers to blend sounds to 
SA'nthesize words. Pattern-matching recoding involves the readers 
fitting spelling patterns to sound patterns. Readers focus on fea- 
tures which contrast patterns such as rat-rate, hnt-hate, mat-mate. 
Recoding is often by analogy; since bean looks like mean it must 
sound like it too. This recoding produces words or word-like 
utterances without natuiring synthesizing. ^ 
lntem»l surface -structure regxling involves using the rules needed 
to relate print to underlying surface structure. Instead of going be- 
yond to deep structure, however, the reader generates an oral 
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surface representatlpn. This recodlng can produce words and 
phrases with approximate intonation patterns. 
Syntactic Nonsense . The readers may treat print as syntactic 
nonsense, generating an appropriate deep structure without going 
beyond to meaning. Even proficient readers resort to this short 
circuit when conceptual lo^ is too great or ^^n the lack relevant 
backgrounds With this short circuit the oral reading may be 
relatively accurate and yet involve little comprehension. Because 
readers do employ tMs short circuit we have come to regard the 
^paration of syntactic deep structure from meaning as a useful 
view. 

Parti al structures . Readers may resort to one or m</*« of these 
short circuits with alternating periods of productive reading, fur- 
thermore, because the brain is always actively seeking meaning, 
some comprehension will often "leak" through even the most non- 
productive short circuits. It will most likely result in fragments 
of meaning, a kind of kaleidoscopic view, rather than an integrated 
understanding. \ 

I suspect that many of these short circuits result from instruction but the 
studies to demonstrate this remain to be done.- 
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Jthe role of prediction in reading^ 

Frank Sinit|i 



Tho asBextloQ Is that it la not posaible to road neanlngfaJly without pn- 
)&lctloo— and ainoe IT ia oBly through reading tiiat diildren lesm to read« It fol- 
J^lova that the opportoalty to develop and empfoy aldlis d predMliMi mmt be a 
^!eritlo»lpaTt of leipnlng to read. However »^ It U not neoessayyihiftpredietliNi 
ahpukl b^ tan^;^tfd^ is as much a naart at spoken iangua^B oonqireheiislaa 
as ttliritf readhtf^and a cfaUd with sumd^ 

V ten material tbff^ reack'to him has bodi the conqwtenoe and the experlenoe to 
^ direct his tbi^iM prediction to reading. 

My ainiWli demonstrate that prediction U essentiai for readis|^, that, ^ 
everyone who can comprehend ftpokehPlangua^e Is capable of pi^dlction, jmd" 
that predicticm la routinely practised in readings by beginners as well as fluent' 
readera. I ahall explain more precisely idiat I mean by predioUon after outlin- 
ing irty it Is necessary in reading. 

Four reasons for H^nedlction 

♦ 

1. Individual words have too many meaalhgs. Every word in our ianguajpa 
is multiply ambigioust and the most ioommon words have the most meanliigs. 
Everyday wente like come , go, have , take, table , chair not only have a mnlti- 
pliol^ of dtfferent meanings, they are often also ambiguous as to their gramma* 
tical function. How is the word lk>use pronounced? The word cnnot even be « 
artloulated until the reader knows whether it is a noun or a verb. 71m most 
common words in any language, the prepositions, have ao maigr different mean- 
ings they take up more apace in dictionaries than wordajin any other class. ^ ft 
Should be noted* bowB>'er» that apeakera and writers are almost ttmr imz^ of 

V - this potential ambiguity, and that listeners and ifaaders are rar^^ly sware of the 

multiplicity of pcsaible meanings either. 

2, The spellings of words do not Indicate how they ahouldbe pronounoed. 
There are over 300 '*apelllng-to-aoond correapondence rules*'*of Ei^Ush^ sad 
there is no rule that will specify when any of these parUculi^ rules itast ap|)ly, 
or when tlie apelling to be **sounded out*' Is an exception* The rulea of pl|onlca 
are highly complex. To take a very aiit^le extaaplm, how should a word begin- 
ning with HO. be pronounoed 7 The answer depends on idwther the ho Is fol- 
lowed by ^.tf ..ot, ..ok, . . risen , . . usA , .. rse , ; .pe» . . ney , . .Isty . .ur» 

• . nest , eleven different possibilities (all depending on what follows the initial 
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letters, indicating that photiics mu)Bt be applledtrdm right to left). 

3. There a limit to how much of the "visual Infonpation" o£ print the 
^in can process during reading. Flash a line of about thirty random letters 

screen fot about a tenth of a second and the most an experienced reader 
will be able to recognize Is four or five letters. This four-letter or five-letter 
llmf^infact repreuujjil an ecxtire second of visual information processing. And 
du)rlng the second thgt_Jt takes the brain to decide what these five letters are, It 
is not possible for dlj^lng else to be se^n — a condition^at can be character- 
i^eei as ''tunnel vision.'' In other worda» for as long as one Is trying to identify 
letters one after the other, reading is an impossibly slow an^ restricted process. 

4. The capacity of short -term memory (or 'Vorklng ^mory") is limited, 
^ot more than six or seven unrelated items — say an unfamiliar telephone num- 
ber—can be held in short-term memory at any one time. Try to overload an 
already filled short-term meipory and other Information will be lost. Aa a con- 
sequence, it is virtually impossible to read a word more than four or five let- 
ters long a letter at a time. By the time the- end is reached, the beginning will 
be forgotten. It is similarly impossible to store the first words of a sentence 
while waiting to get to its end before making a decision about meaning. By the 
time the end of the sentence is reached, the beginning will have been forgotten. 

Defining prediction ^ 

There is a common feature underlying the four "reasons for prediction" 
that have Just been listed — in each case the brain is confronted by too many pos- 
sibilities; it must decide among more alternatives than it can hai^dle. Decision- 
making takes time, and there is a fundamental rule that applies to every aspect 
of decision-making, whether it involves the identification of a single letter or 
word In a line of type, or the comprehension ofjL^entence or an entire book. 
The fundamental rule is this: the greater th^^umb^r of alternatives, the more 
time is required for a decision. Recognition l3 never Instantaneous. We may 
be able to identify a letter or a word if it comes from a small set of known al- 
ternative s--when we know in advance that it is a vowel, or the name of a 
flower--but the same letter or word will be quite imrecognigable if it comes 
from a larger set ai alternatives. The reason for this bottlenecks is siipple: 
the greater the number of possible alternatives, ^e more information the 
brain has to process In order to reach a decision. The art of fluent reading 
lies In the skilled reduction of the amount of visual information the brain has 
to process. If you know a lettef will be either A or B, you need only a 
glimpse of that le^r to decide which it is. But if the letter could be any one 
of the 26 letters of the alphabet, much more visual information will have to* 
be taken into account. 

I can now offer my general definition: prediction is the prior ^elimination 
of unlikely alternatives . In the Jargon of Information Theory, prediction is the 
reduction of uncertainty. The qualification "unlikely" in the preceding defini- 
tion must be emphasized. "I>rediction" in the sense in which I am using the 
word does not mean wild guessing, nor does it mean staking everything on a 
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•impLe outcome. .Rather prediction means the elimination from contention of 
those possibUitles that are highly unlikely, and the examination first of those 
possibilities that are most likely. As we shall see, such a procedure Is a tiigh- 
ly efficient— and natural -procedure^r making decisions involving language* 

prediction in operation 

Imagine that I have written the 26 letters of the alphabet on 26 index 
carfis, one letter to each carcl, and that I shuffle the pack of cards, select one 
at random, and ask you to guess whdX that card Is* You could very^j^gfatly ob- 
ject t^ since every letter Is equally probable, nothing you know could in any 
way .increase your chances of maidng a correct guess* Whatever letter you 
might cbbpse to guess, the probability that you w|ll be correct is exactly the 
same, namely one in 26* On the average you would expect to have to make 13 
guesses before you are likely to be right* 

However, letters do not occur randomly iii the English language* Some 
have a much higher probability of occurrence than others, for example the most 
common letter E^ Ib forty times more likely than the least common letter Z* . If 
I asksd you to guess the 17th letter of the 5th line of the 23rd page of a random 
sample of 1,000 books in any library, you would be Correct forty times more of- 
ten if you guessed E e^ery time than if you consistently guessed Z* So ^i^n a 
letter Is selected at random from English text, your prior knowledge of the 
language can obviously niake a difference to your chances of making a correct 
guess* 

It Is easy to demonstrate that people can and do use thel^ knowledge, of the 
relative probabilities of English letters in this way — knowledge that often they 
are not aware that they have* For example, one can ask an audience of several 
hundred people to write down their guess of what tlie first letter of a pre- 
selected six -letter word might be* In the example I demonstrated at the Sym- 
posium the pre -selected word was STREAM* The mmjorltyof people will write 
E, T,.A^ I, O, N, S, H, R, D, L or U—^^^ich happen to be the 12 most fre- 
quent English letters in order of frequency* Scarcely anyone will predict Z, 
or Y, or J* Usually S happens to be the most common guess for the initial 
letter of six -letter words, by about one person fn eight {as opposed to the one 
in 26 that would be expected if guesses were made at random)* Tell an audience 
that the first latter is indeed S, and fully half of them will correctly guess the 
second letter T first time, and fully half again will guess that the third letter is 
R* Most people will tiien correctly guess that the fourth letter is E, and go on 
to be incorrect with their guess that the following letter iB another E, althoug^i 
they win be correct on their second attempt with A* These days, K is usually 
the guess for the final letter, with M the successful second guess* 16 other 
words, by using their prior knowledge of the relative frequency of letters and 
groups of letters In English, people rarely have to labour throilgh a dozen or 
more unsuccessful guesses before they can decide what the neA letter of an un- 
known word might be** The average number of guesses Is about^ree* (The 
statistlcalt^r computed average numbeAof alternatives that successive letters of 
Knglish word's might be is seven or eight)* The effect of such prior knowledge 
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ifl coMider^le. Mbst English words remaln.recognizable If every other letter 
is obUt^rated, demonstrating that we scarcely have to look at roost letters to 
Identify them in words. A more graphic Illustration of the saving that the prior 
elimination of unlikely .alternatives can accomplish is that'a single glance at ^ 
sequence of random words on a screen Is usually sufflcien^'to permit the recog- 
nition of two or tfikee words, or twice as many letters than could be reco^Uzed 
If the letters flashed on the screen had been randomly selected. 

But readerB know far. more about language than the relative likelihood of, 
particular letters in isolated words. We can mak^' excellent guesses aboii 
words In sentences. Take any book that happens tb'lje handy, read the last 
couple <rf lines of a right hand page, and then guess what the next v&rd will be 
when you turn the page. You will not be right every time of cofi^. but you 
will almost always guess a word tl& Is possible. Remember, ¥*at is Impor- 
tant Is not to be absolutely correlt, but to eliminate unlikely altemaUves. Once 
again, statlstWal analyses of Enghah texts have shown that although in theory 
an author might draw from a pool oft fifty-thousand wojrds or more for the words 
he will use in a book, there are on Ae average nomore than 250"altematives 
available to him when he writes atff particular word in that book. The reader 
does not have the exact word that will confront him. Nor need he predict more 
, than a few words ahead. But if he can reduce the number of Immediate alterna- 
tives from many thousands to a couple of hundred, he is taking a considerable 
burden from the limited information-processing capactty of the brain. Once 
again our Illustrative experiment will demonstrate this saving: if the sequence 
of 30 letters flashed briefly on a screen comprises a single coherent sentence 
or meaningful phrase, then the viewer can usually see it all at one glance. 

There have been hundreds of experiments showing that sequences of let- 
ters and words are identified faster, more accurately, and with less visual in- 
formation, the more they correspond, to possible sequences in the English lan- 
guage. The experiments demonstrate not only that individuals, including chil- 
dren, have a considerable prior knowledge of language that enables them to elim- 
inate many unlikely alternatives in advance, but that this knowledge Is exer- 
cised automatically, without the Individual's awareness and without specific In- 
st^ctlons to do so. But the prior rejection of unlikely alternatives is a charac- 
teristic oT the way the human brain works. The reason we are rarely surprised 
by an,vthlng we see, even when we visit an unfamiliar setting. Is that we always 
have a set ot prior expectations about what we will in fact see. We do not pre- 
dict everything— we would be surprised to see a camel In the Harbour or a sub- 
marine in the zoo, but not vice versa. Nor are our predictions over-specific— 
we rarely predict exactly what we shall see next. Instead, weljulte automatical- 
ly and subconsciously eliminate unlikely possibilities from consideration. 

The advantages of^predlctlon 

Prediction in reading, I have argued, involves the* prior reduction of un- 
certainty by the elimination of unlikely alternatives. We never make our deci- 
sions as if we had no prior expectation— recognition and comprehension In'such ' 
circumstances would always be disruptive ly time-consuming and tedious. " 
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Instead we seek just enough information to decide among the alternatives that 
are most likely. As a result, the four limitations on reading that I have dis- 
cussed as reasons for prediction are very easily overcome, and there- are two 
other advantages as well. 

1. Most words have many meanlngs-^-but if we are predicting, then we 
are usually looking for only one meaning of any particular, word. You may not 
be able to guess if the next word Is going to be table or chair , sideboard or 
coat-rack , but if you know that it will refer to a piece of furniture, you will not 
even consider that table might be a set of numbers, or chair a verb. The rea- 
son neither speakers and writers are aware of the potential ambiguity of what 
they say is that they already know the meaning they are trying to express and do 
not consider alternative possibilities; they are embarrassed if a double-meaning 
is pointed out to them. Similarly listeners and readers expect a certain mean- 
ing — if they are following (or rather predicting) the sense of iK^at they axe try- 
ing to comprehend — hence puns are so excruciating when eventually we manage 
to see them. Words may have a.multipliclty of meanings' and grammatical 
function taken one at a time, but in noeaningful sentences they are rarely am- 
j^iguous. 

2. The pronunciation of words may not be predictable from their spell- 
ings, but if you know what a word is likely to be^ it is not difficult to use 
'Aphonics" to confirm or inject a particular expectation. As all reading teach- 
ers know Implicitly, phonics is easy If you already have a good idea what the 

• word is In the first place. If a Child can predict that the next word is likely to 
be either cow , horse , or sheep , he will not need much knowledge of spelling- 
to-sound correspondences to decide what it Is. It is in fact through such predic- 
tion that a mastery of useful phonic skills is acquired. 

3. Obviously, prediction will speed up reading, and therefore help to 
overcome the limitation imposed by the brain's rather sluggish rate off informa- 
tion processing. The fewer alternatives you consider, the faster you can read, 
the moVe efficient will be the reading that you accomplish. Reading with pre- 
diction means that the brain does not have to waste time analyzing possibilities 
that could not possibly occur. 

4. The limited capacity of short-term, memory "is overconje by filling it 
always with units as large and as meaningful as possible. Instead of being 
crammed uselessly with half-a-dozen unrelated letters, short-term memory 
can contain the same number of words, or better still, the meaning of one or 
more sentences. In fact prediction work? better at these broader levels; it is 
easier to predict meanings rather than specific words or letters, and very few 
letters or words need to be identified to test predictions about meanings. 

5. The first of the bonus advantages of prediction in reading is that the 
reader is working already at the level of meaning — his reading is meaningful 
before he even begins. Instead of trying to slog through thickets of meaningless 
letters and words in the fond hope that eventually some nu|get of comprehension 
will arise, the reader is looking for meaning all the time. If ai^ possibility of 
pieMipg is„tp be foimd in a text^ ti^ reader is the one who will find 
it. . 

6. The final ^vantage is of particular practical (^ipportance in many 
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classrooms, namely that with prediction it does not matter if the reader's 
language does not exactly match that of the writer. Everyone can understand 
language that he could not possibly produce; ihiJt is why-parents quickly learn to 
conduct their more intimate conversations out of the hearing of their pre-school 
children, yet the language ability of children in schools is alUtoo-often evalu- 
ated by the speech that they produce . Few readej^. even adults, can succeed in 
threshing out the sound of a sentence, word for word, unless they have a g6W 
A prior idea of what the sentence as a whole means. There is no way a child^Jb 
be expected to identify words as a preUminary to getting the meaning If the 
words are in fact not among those he would choose himself to express such a 
meaning. But with prediction, a "one-to-one match" is not required. It will 
not matter if a child thinks the author has written "John aln»t got no candy, " 
rather than "John has no candy," provided he gets the meaning— and provided 
the teacher is not demanding liter£vl wopi-for-word accuracy. 

Prediction In the classroom " 

Two basic conditions must be met if a child islo be able to predict in the 
manner that is essential for learning to read. The first condition is that the 
material from which he is expected to learn to read must be potentially mean- 
ingful to him— otherwise there is no way he will be able to predict. The oppo- 
site of meaningfulness is nonsense, and anything that is nonsensical is unpre- 
dictable. Any material or activity that do^^^nof make sense to a child will 
make it more difficult for him to read. 

But meaningfulness of materials and activities is not enough— a child 
must also feel confident tfikf he Is at liberty to predict, to make use of what he 
already knaws. with prediction there is a constant possibility of error— but 
then readers who read without ever making errors are not reading efficiently, 
they are processing far more Information than is usually necessary. The child 
who will become a halting, inefficient reader is one who is afraid to make a 
mistake. The worst strategy for any reader who is ha\-ing difficulty under- 
standing text is to SI9W down and make sure that every word is Identified cor- 
rectly. 

The notion that prediction should be encouraged worries many teachers; 
it may sound as if a virtue is being made out of error. But one should distin- 
guish prediction from reckless guessing. The guesser is usually the child try- 
ing to achieve what the teacher is demanding and getting every word right, no 
matter how little relation it bears to sense. A striking characteristic of older 
children with low reading ability is that they read as if they have no expectation 
or interest that the material might make sense, but are determined to get the 
words rl^ht at all costs. 

Besides, accuracy is overrated. Therevare only two possibilities for a 
mistake made during reading— either the mistake will make a difference to' the 
meaning, or it will not. If the mistake will make no difference— if the child 
reads "house" instead of "apartment"— then it will make no difference. There 
is no need to worry. But If the mistake does make a dlfference-'-lf he reads 
"house" instead of "horse"— then the reader who is predicting will subsequently 
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notice the anomaly, simply becaui^e he is following the meaning. The child who 
overlooks obvious errors of sense is not the child who rushes through to under- 
stand gist, but the^ne who tackles th&^assoge one word at a time. 

How then caifHpredictlon be taught? There are some obvious methods, 
such as encouraging a child to guess what a difficult word might be,^ and playing 
reading games where the teacher stops suddenly, or leaves 'an occasional word 
put, or makes an occasional deliberate mlstak^ But more important lithlnk is 
that prediction should not be discouraged. Prediction is a natural aspect of 
language. The preferred strategies for a child Vftio meets an unfamiliar word 
in an interesting story he is reading are the same as those for fluent readers: 
first skip, and second guess. Sooner or Hater the child will have to predict if 
he is to become a fluent reader. Feedback is an essential part of all learning 
activities, but it can come too soon, or too often. A child Vho pauses before 
he identifies a word may not wan^ the teacher to help him to "sound it out,'* nor 
the rest of the class to tell him what it is — he may in fact know ^at the wt>rd is 
and simply be wondering what it has to do with the rest of the sentence. A 
child who "makes a mistake*' need not be "corrected" by having the teacher — 
or the rest of the class — put him right Immediately. If left to himself, be might 
self -correct in the following sentence, a far more valuable skill 'in reac^ng than 
the blind ability to word-call. One of the beautiful advantages of reading sense 
Is that it provides its own feedback; errors becon:)e self-evident. 

One of the most formidable Impediments to prediction — at all levels of 
reading — is anxiety. A child who is afraid to make a n[ilstake is by definition 
anxious, and therefore unwillihg'to take the necessary risks of predicting. An. 
Individual of any age labelled as a reading problem will show anxiety, especial- 
ly in sttuations where he feels he is being evaluated; his reluctance to predict 

> will lead to laborious and nonsensical reading, and his "dlfficulty'l^will become . 
a selfiifulfilling prophecy. 

Prediction Is not everything in reading. Other important considerations 
include the efficient use of short-term memory, the minimal use ^ visual 
cues, and the selection of an appropriate rate of speed for particular reading 
tasks, together with the acquisition of effective strategies for the identification 
of unfamiliar words from conte?^. But these are all skills that come primarily 
through the practice of reading; they are fostered rather than taught (In h 
many teachers ^are not aware of the extent to which these skills are Involv^^Jn 
. reading). The advantage of prediction is that it facilitates precisely the kind o1 
'Confident, successful, and nieaningful reading practice through ^^dUch all of the 

''^ critical skills of reading are acquired. 

NOTES 

^Empirical support for the theoretical assertions made In this paper, and 
more complete treatment of many of th# issues rafsed, will be found in tw(^ 
books by Frank Smith — Understanding Reading (1971) and Psychollngulstlcs and 
Reading (1973), both published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York. 
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PBAGMATICS: STILL ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION OF LINGUISTICS 
, TO READING 

» ' • ' .1 

Roger W. Shuy 

It has always amused linguists that the field of reading would allow to de- 
velop the notion that there is such a thing as "a linguistic apptomh to readini^^'^ 
One of the more obvious aspects of the act of reading (in most inngimg^ atleest) 
is that. In some mysterious way, the knowledge of his languagiD'that a reader 
possesses is called upon and made use of» Tllire can be little questiqo about, 
this activity among noost readers who are speakers of alphabetic languages. 
This is not to say that siich readelfB do not also call on other sklUs.' Undodtrted- 
ly they make heavy use of the very stuff of psyjchology, but we have,^ to bear 
o€ "The psychology approach to reading. '* It seems rather clear tb^ social and 
cultural knowledge are also called upon by the reader but the» has been no dis- 
cernible rush to establish a "sociological approach to reading* The inaJ6r 
principles of information processing axe utilized i^the readihg^prooess but no ' 
movement sdems to be fomenting for "an Information procesq^ ^iproach to 
reading. " Why Unguimcs has been singularly blessed ^ith such a burden is not 
at all clear but the phenonaenon Is certainly q^arent n^en state textibook selec- 
tion conmiittees (as in Texas) set "The linguistic s^roacb** as a categoffy of 
reading materials viilch must be reiMresented on the state adoption list, f 

At first blush.it would appear that linguists could be h^ipy to be so^ighly 
valued by reading teachers but a closer examination of the situation will reveal 
that the attention paid by reading specialists to linguists has been superficial, 
fragmented and misguided. The reasons for this warped view of the field are 
not^ntlrely the fault of the reading establishment* Linguists, must share the 
blame » largely because they are generally unawaira^jl^frtt'fs j^oing on*!^ the 
>Muune of linguistics In this field. But here, as on ei^xy other occasion in which 
the excuse is utilized, ignorance is certainly not excusable. 

LingliltSr for example, have known for some time thai their ^Id involves 
a great deal more than phonology. Yet all through the fifties and si^s the ' * ' 
term linguistics was synonymous with letter-sound /Isdrxespondences for most 
people in reading research, materials development and teaching. Such awaxe- * 
nssa was often accompanied by sighs of relief that however esoteric tjiis new 
linguistics might be, it at least bore some silbilarlty to more comfortable 
phonics, giving birth to the enduring CQgiSxiifm between phonetics and phonics , 
a distinction made clearly by Charles Fries but missed completely by those who 
chose not to see it. ^ 

Another trivialization of the presumed lUiguistlc q>proach to reading came 
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about as a result of efforts to^iq|>ly the then orthCxloxy of language teaching to 
the reading process. Repetition drills were very popular at that time and it 
was naturally assuined that sentences like "Nan can fan pan" would bring sys- 
temic, predictable regularity to the otherwise chaotic chore of learning to 
read. Now linguistics meant two things: noise making and repeated noise mak 
ing. Where linguists were Mbematlng through all of this is not very clear. 
Those ^o were not languishing in their ivory towers of Old Irish pronouns 
were undoubtedly Ignorant of the fact that language contains words,* grammar, 
sentences, discourse, context-and, above oil, nneaning, or they /^uld not ob- 
serve the underlying sense of it all. At any rate, a new orthodoxy developed 
'*'and "Nat the- fat rat" came into prominence and the linguistic approach was re- 
defined. * • • 

Largely through the efforts of Kenneth Goodman, Frank Smlth^ and their 
colleagues and students, a counter movement to the obvlousty oveirarawn focus 
on language units 'smaller t}ian a word developed. The new evlden^,iimpres- 
slvely researched and eloquently presented, argues against decoding and for 
^ moving immediately to syntax processing. Linguistics 1b again re (Mined to in- 
clude sentence and discourse level processing. The major obJectlonUo this 
healthy infusion of new blood into the reading process is that it tends 1 
gorically r^ect other legitimate language processing units. To^i)e sure, letter 
sound correspondences are gp:^ssly overemphasised In most^t^eading prograjB 
and it may well be that by pay'&g continuous attention to only the phonological 
language access in reading,^more students are lost from boredom than from-' 
ignorance or wlllfut slothfulness. In any case, borrowing thei^ premises from 
classical generative grammar, Goodman and Smith see reading as syntax or 
discourse^processing of meaning units, not the one-to-one decoding of soimd 
units. This healthy advance in understanding how language processing takes 
place in reading is generally referred to as psychoUnguistlcs and reading . 

Not in disagreement with the excellent notions of Goodman and Smith but 
in reaction to the still apparent Incompleteness of this concept of linguistics, I 
convened a symposium on linguistics and reading at the 1973 New Orleans 
meeting of the International Reading Association. It was my contentlofl that 
many aspects of linguistics, could be brought to bear on the act of reading be- ' 
sides those of phonology and grammar. Soclollngulstlcs, for example, is one* . 
such area. Another is a rapidly developing field of study shared by anthropolo- 
gists and linguists generally referred to as the ethnography of communication. 
In addltlon^Swe need to know a great deal more about the interrelationship of 
^ild language acquisition and the ways in which he acquires reading skills and 
processing. The area of linguistics which seemed most attractive, however, 
grows out of a developing theory which exists almost in reaction against the ex- 
cesses of generative grammar. Recently the term pragmatics has come to be 
ui^d by linguists to refer to the task of recording and explaining a portion of 
llngtUstic reality. Pragmatics is generally concerned with the broader role of 
context as it is related tathe beliefs and attitudes of the participants In a com- 
munication event. It deals with their status relationships and the purpose or 
intent of their communication. 

This developing interest in pragmatlcs*by linguists grows out of the 
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controversy about whether or notiflyntax can be dealt wtth In Isolation from 
me^SHUng, Oddly en6ugh, the fi^s of linguistics and'i-eading'had both tried, for 
a lengthy period, to separate meaning from the major thnist of their work. One 
might legitimately ask what the concept of reading might refer to If it does not 
Involve meaning. One also might. question what the field of grammar might de- 
note if meaning continued to be separated from the analysis. But even the more 
traditional generative grammarians, those whq believe that syntax should be 
studied autonomously, must work with a meanlng-preser^g hypothesis. l>at 
- niufit assume that stages in the derivation of a grfcma^ related by 

traiisformational rules must not differ in meaning tGriffln, 1974y. To preserve 
such a hypothesis, it is necessary to speculate ^about the factors that contribute 
to meaning. It is obvious that some differences in meaning are smaller than 
others and some are more Inconsistent and are considered to be pragmatic . 
Meaning differences whicji are large and consistent are considered semantic. 
Therefore, linguists interested in se.mantics should Include references to 
pragmatics. More specifically, linguists who have begun to question the com- 
pleteness or appropriateness of the body of linguistic facts which have tradi- 
tionally been considered to be the subject matter of linguistics have come to 
consider the appropriateness of pragmatics as a necessary beginning point In 
linguistic analysis. There are three essential claims made by such linguists': 

1. That native speakers kijow not only the form of sentences but ' 
also the appropriate use of them. . • 

2. That native speakers understand the relationship between 

sentences which are formally, syntactically and semanticallv 
distinct. . . 

> 3. That native speakers can carry on conversations with sentences 
'that the syntax and semantics does' not predict, but that seem 
^ regular and predictable.. 

To account f(» these factors of language use In natural context, llngiiists make 
use of the pragmatics of natural language. • 

It seems. obvious, then,, that pragmatics deals with the aspects of meaning 
that are token oriented, not type orieUted. That is, the element to investigate 
is the utterance, not the sentence. Furthermore, the utterance nXist be inves- 
tigated In a well-defined context. The major question underlying the study of 
pragmatics involves a decision about where the difference between semantics 
and syntax actually resides. 

Whenever ajiew development in linguistics takes platie it seems appropri- . 
ate to consider how such developments relate to reading. It would seem that 
the major contributions of such developments would be at the middle-level of 
readln^rather than at the level of the ohset of reading development. 

At this point, it may be approprialfe to point out what appears to be a con- 
trast between the p9sition of Goodman and Smith from my own stance on the re- 
lationship of reading to language processing. Whereas Goodman and Smith ap- 
pear to deny the usefulness of early level decoding, I stress its usefulness, 
bufc by no means to the extent attributed to it by most commerical reading 
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materlAlB. It is my pdeltlon, in fact* that learning to read Involves both the 
mundane behavior skilU streased by traditional reading programs and the cog- 
nitive processes argued for by Goodman and Smith. My position on what hap- 
peoB in the learning -to--read process is that at the onset of reading, the more 
behavioral processes tend to dominate, but as the reader learns more and more 
about reading, he calls more and more on cognitive strategies, especially 
those which Involve processing larger and larger language accesses. More 
precisely, at U»e onset of reading, the reader processes letter-sound corres- 
pondences, A skill which one learns primarily in order to begin to ^eny tt in 
favor of other more cognitive strategies later on. 

A schematic illustration of my theory of the language accesses Involved 
In the reading process is the following; 

lOCI^ I 




Reading Readtog 

It should be clear, howvver, that this schematic illustration is n<^ a' 
description based on research but rather it is a reasonabi* estimate of what is 
likely to be the case once the neceB8ar>' research has been done. Of particular 
importance is that it d^plays letter-sound correspondence as crucial at the 
onset of learning to read, then decreasingly importa/ht m IMe learning -to -re ad 
process/dev elope. Similaof progression can be noterii for it§ajh of the other 
langua/e accesses, with particular focus. In the case .4 ^ragmatics^ on the In- 
crea«(ng significance of context and discourse. Note especially that both ac- 
cesse^are available and important at the onset of Learning to read but of rela- 
tive I v low cruel alitv at that time. As the learner continues to progress, how- 
ever, he\alis less and less on the word to sub^word level accesses and more 
and rpore oii the language accesses that are larger than word level. 

At this point it should be noted that most language learning activity paral- 
lels the learning to read progression Insofar as the early stages of Learning are 
relativelv clenr cut and show obvious gains wherefes the middle and advanced 
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■tag« of lancuase learnlnK aw less well-kDown and obvloua. TKat t«, ia almost 
•very ca^. the stacea In the beginning cou«ea J, language leaning ai« reU- 
tlvely ««11 known and measurable but, aa the uSner progreaaea, the exact 
•tagea in hla program an leas and less clear. From a commercial viewpoint, 
we Imow considerably more about how to ooaatruct introductory courses than wt 
do about now to construct advanced ones. 

The parallels to reading instruction Aould be clear. HlstoricaUy we 
have developed reasonably good onset reeling i»of»ams but IncreastogW 
fectlve advttced ones. Most children who are learning to read showpredlct- 

7^ '^'^ °^ '°' <temonstra«e,. according to our ad- 

mittedly weak measurement system, progressive fall a«for the next few wars 
One contention of this paper la that a reason for this fall off is that the teachlw' 
program contlnuea to focua on onset skill development at stages In which monT 
appropriate strategies would involve larger and larger obunkli« of th* lanniwe 
acoeasea. A second cootenUon Is that a teaching program in reading should he 
conatructed to develop middle-level reading .kill., a program which will call 
on a child •knowledge not only of .yntax (a. Goodman and others are doing) but 
a^o one wh.ch will make u«, of the child', pragmatic knowledge -hi.iBowLge 
about how language 1. u-ed. The remal«ier of ihl- paper wilTbe devoted toiT 
aet of .uggeatlon. for reaearch and development along auch line. ' 
In a recent paper on pragmatioa. Griffin pointed out aome dbvioa^ Itt- 

that the field of reading i. .o frequently conceived of aa a methodology rather 
than a content. One important contribution of linguirtlca to reeling has been to 
identify language and language procea.lng in particular as one of the content 
sreaa of reading. More commonly, perhaps, reading i. thought to provide an 
acoeaa to new knowledge through the way euph knowledge 1. obJectivl7.ed or un- 
locked by re.-Kilj^ the word, about it. Griffin .ugReata .till another unlocking 
proce.s. one which more clearly evidence, the influence of pragmatics In read- 
ing In an Informnl experiment. Griffin firat had .ubject. read the following 
sentences: ^ 

♦ Have you traveled much since you came to the Philippinea 7- risa 
a«ked Carol. 

•Weil JuBt in Cebu province. I went to Danno and Moalb6al last ^ 
month and last week I visited some friends in Talisav " Carol 
answered. 

JIrnr'Ti'r'''!V^? "'"V "-^ "^"^ the name, of thr«, town, in 

the province of Cebu in the Phillpplno.. Before the reading ta.k. subject, were 
aakcd to name three town, in the- I'hillppine.. If the three in the readlnR pas- 
sage or any other actual towns were named, the subject was rejected Then 
the passage was offered to the remaining subjcll*. After reading it. the sub- 
jects were asked to name some towns in Cebu province. Practically all sub- 
jects could n.-une all three noted in the p.TssaKe despite the fact that the passage 
at no point Identifies them as to»-ns. The places named could be. for example. 
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partB of om town for all the passages actually tells us. If the words of the pas- 
sage do not tell the readers that the three citleuire In Cebu province, how did 
the reader lear^thls? By calling on his knowl^ge ot^anguage pragmatics. 
The experlnwnt demonstrates that reading can add to the reader^s store of 
facts abo«ft th» world that enter his knowledge base by means of language use 
rather thaul^ objective semantic Identity. 

If the first Sentence In the passage had read **Have you visited many 
towns. Instead of 'liave you traveled much. . the reader would have been 
specifically clued with semantic matches for the three towns. But language Is 
not always used so precisely and readers, like any other users of language, 
learn bow to process pragmatic ally as well as semantic ally. One of the curious 
things about such a lack of semantic specificity is that human beings seemTo be 
paradoxically programmed to need to be specific and, at the same time, to 
need to be subtly suggestive. It is well known that the use of (Connotation and 
synonymy allow for semantic subtlety. A second contribution to language sub- 
tlety appears to be available through the understanding of bow meaning is ac- 
complished through sentence use, or through the combined use of more than one 
sentence. 

Since readers can acquire knowledge about the real world through language 
use, It would appear obvious that knowledge of the facts about language use in 
the real world Is useful if not necessary for good reading. The readers in the 
Griffin experiment learned something that was not otherwise made explicit 
solely by means of their knowledge of language use. Why not encapsulate such 
knowledge in the development of a reading program ? Language users do not 
have to depend on outright statements. Nor do they require or expect lengthy 
ones. In reading, as In normal oral language, there Is much that la left unsaid. 
Such Information is often implied by what Is said and is often filled in by the 
reader in terms of his background knowledge of the real world. 

The theor>' of reading I wish to support is one in which the learner eventu- 
ally aoQuires the ability to spot implications, to understand what Is left unsaid, 
to skiPover redundancies, to spot the Important, to skim over the unimportant 
and many other highly important cognitive processes. What we have lacked in 
order to bOlld on such a theory has been a theory of language which will enable 
such reading research to be relevant and focused. Classical generative gram- 
mar could not provide such a theor>*. It avoided the very study of meaning as 
much as poasible and cared less for non-llngulstic context conditions. The con- 
tention of this paper is that the developing field of pragmatics is beginning to 
offer such a theory. 

All of the exact types of information which may be implied from a dis- 
course have not yet been satisfactorily determined. Even though such informa- 
tion is as yei unsettled, H. P. Grlce's (1967) delimitation 6f conversational iro - 
pllcatures includes principles and maxims which shape the discourse. 

Grice*8 cooperative principle says only that the contribution of partici- 
pants in a conversation should follow the acc^^pted principle of language ex- 
change. *Varlou»» mxxims support this pirlnciplc. The maxim of quantity re- 
quires that each contribution should ho u« informative as Is required but not Ir- 
relevant Iv lnformatl \ e. The maxim of qu .wlitv «ay8 only that each contribution 
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should not Include what 1b believed to be false or lacking In evidence. The 
maxlnf of relation specifies that conversational participants should be relevant* 
* The maxim of manner requires participants to avoid ambiguity* obscurity and 
disorder. Gr Ice's contention is that the cooperative principle is necessary for 
language exchanges of any type to be successfully carried out. When these ^ 
principles and maxims are violated, confusion and lack of comprehension fol- 
lows. Yet such information, as has been noted earlier, has little or nothing to 
do with the literal cdntent of the grammatical structures. Instead it relates to 
knowledge of how language is used In the real world. 

In recent times, linguists interested in the pragmatics of natural language 
have begun to explore what is involved in processing such sentences as, *lt 
certainly is hot in here" which, under proper contextual circumstances may be 
understood to mean "Please open the window" or 'Turn down the t^rmoetat. " 
Likewise, we all know if, when seated at a dinner table, someone says '*Can 
you pass the butter" one does not respond by saying "yes I can." 

Thus, this aspect of language, little studied In any formal sense, pro- 
vides us with facts about how semantic processftg takes place when the suHace 
manifestation of language, as in the sentence "It certainly is hot in here, " 
bears little phonological or lexical relationship to thA uiKjesiying meaning. 
Since a great deal of reading instruction is based oiLtjHUre^umed ooe-to^ne 
relationship of written words to dictionary meanlng,7^w-4fKely that pragmatic 
aspects of language have been almost totally neglecteo^ither as a potential 
problem or as a likely usset. 

Children who are^ learning to read already know a great deal about lan- 
guage. They may not be able to articulate exactly what it is that they know 
(this comes later. In endless semesters of something called English grammar) 
but there can be little doubt about the fact that they know it. What linguists who 
study pragmatics add to this known situation i^ that these same children also 
know a great deal about language usage. That is, they know a great many of the 
♦ language routines such as the "Ctm you please pass the butter" type noted earli- 
er. In essence, what we need to kn^ about the Interface between the pragma- 
tics of natural language and learning to read are several things: 

1. What is the extent to which such knowledge is applied in reading? 

2. What are the conflicts or (xjtential conflicts that grow out of a 
dlffereec^ between the aspects of pragmatics used by the writer 
and the Ifepccts of prrignvitics called upon by the reader? 

3. What are the differences, if they exist, between the facts about 
language usage which a fjerson cMls upon in speaking and listen- 
ing as opposed to reading and writing. 

To this point we have focus sed on the ways in which reading can offer new 
facts about the world if the reader will only call on his knowledge of how lan- 
guage is used. The obverse is equj*tly true. If the render does not have the 
appropriate facts :ibout the real ^rid imd language usage available to him, he 
may not be able to read the pass.'ie in which such information is critical. 
Carol Chomsky's research show^lthat the developmental ricquisition of certain 
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grammatical strtictures bears a direct relationship to tta^child*8 ability to 
process such structures in reading (Chonrisky, 1972). iWs evidence for the 
need for a match between ^ammatical structure and reading seems to Justify 
our hypothesis that a similar match must exist between pragmatics and read- 
ing. As Griffin observes, ''accomplished readers acquire facts about the world 
from reading and on the other hand need to have facts aboi^the world to be ac- 
complished readers" (Griffin, 1974). ^ 

Whenever there is an Interchange between dls^t^A^p. when the facts of 
one field are exchanged with the facts of another, t^W^%& Inevitable problem 
of terminology. Even an apparently clear word like coHiBxt bears further 
sqrutinv. Some reading manuals refer to contest olues, litf general very lit- 
tle is done with them. . 

Context may be seen to be helpful to the rea^Br on nn^y levels at the 
same time. The Information which is left unsaid in any ^ven sentence is deep- 
ly dependent upon the context in which it must be Implied, On a more obvious 
level, & sentence like "Father drove to the supermarket" leaves unsaid several 
obvious facts. For one thing, the setting is clearly mid-twentieth century, a 
fact signaled by the term, supermarkit * Having determined this, the word 
drove signals the existence of a car (more quantitatively predictable than truck 
or bus) rather than a horse, donkey or goat. There Is little in the .semantic 
structure of su permark et which signals modernity. There is even less in drove 
which signals car . Yet mpst readers will clearly fill In such information as 
they process the setteoce in que'stion. To put all such information in the sur- 
face form of the sentenSi would yield something like "In the mid *twentleth cen- 
tury at an unspecified particular time. Father drove a car (probably his own) 
to the supermarket (probably for the purpose of purchasing groceries for his 
family). Layers of other implications c:m be imagined. One must fill In that 
father had money as a result of being gainfully employed (although other less 
predl/lctable iilternatives :ilso .ire possible) and th:it he intended to provide bus- 
tentunoa to> his children (the word father implies children, including, qulte-llkely, 
the person who uttered thfc sentence). 

Context C!m be increasingly helpful to the reader us the passage becomes 
increasingly predictiible. Since cliches are the most predictable, they provide 
the most predlct:ible contexts for reading: 

Sharp as a 

as a cuctfmber. 



Familiarity of object, concept or event is almost as predictable as cliches: 

I eat lots of bread and j . 

The batter hit the . 



Since it seems cleiir that readera^piVdict what they do not know on tfie 
basis of what they do know, it would seem appropri:ite to make use of predict- 
able contexts, even clich<^8, in early reading situations. More Important, It 
would seem appropriate to a\ oid^unprcdietablo contexts, such as figures of 
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speech, metaphors or'unknown concepts at such a stage In reading acquisition. 
Few reading programs ask the reader to call on c(|§kxt clues in any po«tUve, 
constructive way. Most programs could benefit even from knowing iiow to 
avoid counter productive contexts. 

One problem in developing context processing skills in- readers Is in get- 
ting the children to know where to look for critical informaUon or clues. It is 
my opinion that an early stage would be t^provide sentences with a blank with 
several potential fillers. The child musKfelect <^^|iller, then mark the wo^cd 
or words In the sentence which motivated that selectlbn. For example: 

The sailors were readying their jfor winter storage 



and 
planes 
cars 
boats 
wet 



In this case the reader would pick boats and circle sallofs as the motivation. 
Naturally, it would be possible to believe that sailors might ready their cars 
or planes for winter storage, but this choice Is less predictable than bo^sT ^ 
The other two choices, and^and wet, ar$ excluded on grammaUcal grounds. 

Similar language processing exercises might include the use of sentences 
with strategicaUy placed blanks but with no particular focus on specific moti- 
vating clues. For example: # 

Jane s room is because the Is open. 

Giant broke over the deck of the . 

The skin involved ia learning tojjrocess reading by contex^lues runs 
counter to a widely held but obviously erroneous assumption of reding— that 
the reader should read carefully. On the contrarv, the skill to b^^veloped ia 
one of learning to^gnore as much of the printed page tis possible while still 
getting the general meaning. Ironically enough, most tests of reading compre- 
hension run the risk of penalizing the efficient reader who has learned to make 
use of context clues to spot the Important parts of the passage and to skim over 
the unimportant. For example, the following type of question requires the 
reader td pay careful mtention to relatively unimportant details: 

Read the sentence below. i>ut an X by any other following sentence 
that means the same thing as the first sentence. 

A red fox family on a single hunt may catch eight pounds 
or more of mice and rabl)Us^ 

On a singli hunt, a red fox family may catch 



eight pounds or more* of rabbits and mice. 
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^El^t poundfl or more of mice and rabblta mvy 

. catch a red fox family oo a single hunt. 

4 Eight or more red foxes on a hunl nuiy catch a 

single family of mice or rabbits. 

As many as eight pounds or more of mice and 

rabbits may be caught by a red fox family on a single hunt. 



Such an exercise as the one dbove seems to contribute little to the ^icient 
acquisition of meaning through readiog. U anything, the task will develop eau- 
fious and suspicious readers. Ratber» the task of processing imrolves confi- 
dence and a willingness to hypothesize from lizhited information. The real 
trick is in learning to seek out \he rlg^t clues and to avoid the wrong ones. I 
have often wondered why we have not made better use of the knowledge and intui- 
tion of good readers In an effort to discover how they actually process such pas- 
sages as the following: 

Can you remember when a friend wanted something you had? 
And you wished you had something that belonged to your friend? 
And then thai two of you.traded ? Long ago, before there was any 
money everyone traded the things they didnt need for the things 
they wapted. Suppose you had two cows but no hay to feed them. 
You might find someone who would trade you some hay for one of ^ 
your cow^^ Then both of you would have what you needed. 

But sometinoes trading didn't work so well. 'Sometimes 
traders couldn't decide Just how much hay one cow was worth. 
Eve^^hen they did agree, there were problems. They might de* 
cide the hay was worth only half a eow. But since half a cow is 
really no cow at all, the man would still have to give a whole cow 
for the hay. Trading was sometimes disappointing. And it was 
often hard work. ' O 

Accent experiments in walking a child through a reading test, administer- 
ing it individually and or^ly have been very revealing. We have learned, for 
example, when asking a^chlld why he answered what he did, that he sometimes 
answers wrong even though he knows the right answer or that he answers right 
but for th!e wrong reasons. One can only wonder what a test score can mean 
when the variation of right and wrong answers is so whimsical. By the same 
token. It Is revealing to have children read passage like the preceding, then 
immediately say the three words which stand out most in their noemorles. 
Good readers will recall trading , probUlm , cow or perhaps other important 
Wortis in the passage. By tracing the ctues offered by good readers, we can 
learn something about the process involved in such search strategies. Eventu- 
ally we can learn that a word i^ich is often repeated is not alw^s an efficient 
oUli. In this sense, the word problem is probably a more efficient clue than 
cow or hay . 
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From Buch exercises we can learn that use of context. In the field d 
reading, refers to the act of determining the meani% of an unlcnown word by 
first noting the rest of the sentence, then guessii^ at the meaning of the unlcnown 
word which appeals in it. The other words In the sentence and perhaps even the 
syntax help the child unlock Its meaning. The sentence »'There were seven yel- 
low fleegles growing In the backyard, contains an unknown wwd, fleegtes . An 
informal check on the reactions of twenty subjecU showed that fleegles are 
thought to be flowers or bushes. The fact that seven of them can grow in a back- 
yard Implies something about size. That they are yellow tends to rule out the 
more conunonly known trees. 

In the case of the -pragmatics of natural language, the term context takes 
on additional meanings. The basic meanings of the word, m such instanoeSp $ 
are assumed to be known. "Can you pass the butter" contains no words which 
come cl6se to the ^fleegles" category in this regard. Linguists consider con- 
text to be more than just the surrounding syntax and phonology. It inclodeslhe 
social context, a reflection of the expectations of both the writer and the reader, 
the attitudes, beUefs and values inherent in both* the purpose of the sender and 
the subjective reactions of the receiver. 

The sense of sltuaUonal appropriateness in such a wide range of^contextual 
possibilities can be very complex. Recently, for exampte, I observed a prag- 
matic confusion in a Physician's office. The paUent, obviously contemplative 
about the purpose of her physic^ examination, completely misunderstood the 
dolor's opening greeting: 

Doctor: Hello, Mrs. J , how are you today ? 

Mrs. J: Well, Tve been having a lot of pain in nay side. 

No words were uttered by either the patient or the doctor as the realiza- 
tion of both of their errors took place. Only awkward silence and body twisting 
ensued. In most social contexte, "How are you" has little or nothing to do with 
one's health. In a doctor's office, however, the territory becomes confused, at 
least for some patients. ^ 

Likewise, the status expectation of a reader or listener Is critical to ef- 
fective communication. Regardless of how much empathy a phvslcian mav de- 
velop for a working class patient, some evidence exists that it is inappropriate 
for the doctor to try to talk with his patient in the patient's own social dialect, 
instances in which such behavior has been recorded seem to indicate that a 
patient's expectation ia for the doctor to speak "doctor talk," not "patient talk." 
He is expected to be clear and he must develop receptive competence for his 
patient's language, but he runs the risk of inappropriate violation of expectation 
if he tnes to speak it. 

In the research on vernacular Black English done primarily in the sixties, 
it was established that there is a continuum which ranges from the sort of 
speech used in e\^r>'d^y life to the type which is found in more formal writing. 
Speakers of non-standard vernacular versions of English tend to be farther 
away from written language than are speakers of a more standard dialect. Thus, 
when It comes time for speakers of a non-sfandard English to learn to read, the 
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relationship of writing to speecfi sets up a greater predictability gap than It 
does for standard English speakers. As a result of this realization, several 
hypotheses were suggested (Wolfram, 1973) but few were ever thoroughly as- 
sessed. It was suggested for example, that a sentence such as "Jane asked If 
she could have some cake" might be grammatically unpredictable for a child 
whose home language specified the equivalent "Jane ask could she have some 
cake. " /The exact consequences of such unpredictability was never really 
charted, for the issue became clouded with non-lingulstlc-conisideratlons, 

' malniy by the negative reactions of the general public to any written manifesta- 
tions of non-standard language In an educational context. The principle of the 
mismatch, or potential mismatch of the spoken versus the written language con- 

Hlnues to be operative, however, even In cases In which non-standard versus 
standard English Is not an issue. At the onset of readizig Insmictlon, when the 
children are focusing most of the^ir efforts on processing at the word level or 
below, such a mismatch may be less obtrusive. But once the child goes beyond 
the more mechanical aspects of reading and into more cognitive predicting at 
the sentence an^ discourse level, the similarities between the language used in 
real life and the language which one has to read may become increasingly un* 
clear. The stuff about language which he knows and uses in his own speaking 
may be known and used by a writer in a quite different manner. Such a mis- 
match can prevent proper clue processing and hamper effective readings, es- 
pecially for the reader who has mastered the smaller language unit processing 
skills adequately enough to have begun to call on them less and less while he 
moves to syntactic and discourse oriented processing. 

Many of the potential mismatches which can occur in the processing of 
sentences by middle-level readers stem from the generally unrecognized differ- 
ences which exist between speaking and writing repertoires. There are certain 
things that one writes but never speaks and others which one speaks but never 
writes. For example, we typically write "He will go'' but say "He*8 going to 
go. " But such differenced between speech and writing are not limited to gram- 
matical distinctions. Frequently we include im lev ant information in written 
language, especially unmemorable subordinate clauses which are inserted 
either to compact more information into the sentence or to represent an air of 
Jaunty youthfulness : 

John, who wears l)ow ties iind short pimts, never plays football 
or tennis. 

Such a sentence clearly violates Grice*s cooperative principle. What is 
suggested is that a careful study be made of the ways in which early and middle ^ 
level reading materials handle the various maxims i^^ich support the coopera- 
tive principle. Does irrelevance interfere with meaning? Is the passage am- 
biguous, obscure or disorderly? ' , 

Sitfitents who are learning to read already know quite a bit about language 
usage. We have known for quite some time that they know a great deal about 
grammar and phonologx-. To date we have been primarily concerned about the 
latter and wc have tended to ignore the former, the pragmatics of language as it 
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relates to reading. Just exafl|ly how does a reader ^ply his knowledge of lan- 
guage pragmatics to the reading process ? what are the conflicts between the 
language pragmatics of the writer and those of the reader? How different are 
the facts of usage in writing from those of speaking? Are such gape inherent? 
Are they exacerbated by particular materials ? Does the focus on certain 
methods of teaching reading at certain times in the curriculum lead to more 
extensive gaps? Exactly which principles or maxims of language usage are 
typically violated In reading materials ? What types of confUcts between the 
language pragmatics of reader and writer are-tolerated? Which ones are 
critical? 

These and many other questions have been revealed by the recent develop- 
ments of pragmatics in linguistics. The in^)llcatlon for reading Is obvious. 
What remains to be done is the work. 
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* THE DEVEVLOPMENT OF READINCMKILLS WITHIN ^ 

A BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 

G. Richard Tuckar 

Ediioatora in diverse coiiotrles» including Canada and the United States, 
are often faced with the necesaity of> teaching some of their pcqpils via a **weakeif* 
language. This altuatlon may ariae* for example* In a coimtry where some 
foreign lai^i^ of wider communication (e.g., English, French, S^ianiah) or 
an indlganoua natlonayianguage (e.g., Hanaa, Filipino, Swahlli) haar been 
ttiopted as the medium at instruction for all piqjilla) or in a country where immi- 
grant children from dlverae backgrounds enter a monolingual sdiool sjratem; or 
perhqpe even in a setting where speakers of a nonstandard dialect (e,g.. Black 
nonstandard Engliah, Haitian Creole, Quebec Joual) attend a school where the 
teachers and the texts exaploy only a mo4l prestigious standard form* Da aitua-. 
tions aucb aa theae, it would aeem i q ypro p riate to consider the adoption of soane 
form of bilingual instruction. 

In additlop, programs of bilingual instruction have been developed and 
tised in many countrlea where 'a aerioua desire exists to develop in pupils com- ' 
pe^im iniBach^.tW^ languages (e.g. , English and French in parta of 

•Canada; AfrikaaiDS and English in parts of South Africa; Flemish and French in 
jMots ot Belgit^^^ 

; Pespit^ the existence of diverse approachea to bilingual education through- 
'W tl^ world, the number of programs i^ich have been systematically and 
criticidly evaluated jremains dlsappointi^ In particular, longitudinal 

evaluations have been noticeably lacking (see, however, reports from Canada by 
Lambert & Tucker, 1972 and by Swaii^, in press; from Ireland, by Macnamara, 
1966; from Mexico, by Modlano, 1968; fro|n the Philipplnea, Davla» 1967; 
and from the United Statea, by Cohen, 1974; and^ Richardaon, 1968). 

In general, bilingual education progr^ams seem to be designed to achieve 
.one. of two basic goals. Some seem clearly formulated to*fpqter equfd facility 
in both languages with a concomitant development of appreciation for the valuea 
and traditions of both ethnollnguistic groups iN^le other^ utilize the develcp- 
ment of early skills in the child's mother tongue aa a ''bridge'' leading toward 
the more effective development of competence in aome other target laaiguage. .^ 
In programa of this latter type, study via the mother toQ|uer la often abandoneS 
after a tranaltlon has been made to the second 4anguage. 

Persistent Questions . Whenever educators consider the adoption of aome 
form of bilingual education, they must decide in ^at order they will sequence 
the introduction of Instruction via the mother tongue and the second language; 
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and furthermore in what order they will sequence the introduction of reading in 
the two languages to achieve optimal results in their particular eociollnguletic 
setting. jEngle.(in press) has recently completed a critical review of twenty- 
Ave studies whfch bear In some way on this important topic. Unfortunately it 
seemp Wrtuaily impossible to draw any universally applicable generalizations 
from her survey. 

* ^ this^paper. I propose to describe briefly four very different types of . 

'blll^al^educaUon programs; and then to report In some detail the results of a 
rece^Ijr completed analysis of the development over eight years, of reading 
sWlU in English and in French within the context of a bilingual education pro- 
g»a6i for EngUsh-spealcing youngsters In Montreal. 

I /* 

> Biliogual Education in Haiti 

In the RepubUc of Haiti, Btandaiti^^pfiM'.French comprises the iimjJJjub-^ 
of Instruction within the government schoo>4ystem. The majority of the cWMn- 
ry, however, speak-as their mother toufue -a dialectal variation popularly 
referred to as Haitian Creole which differs from the standard form In certain 
aspects of phonology, lexicon and syntax> All textbooks are written in the 
standard form, and supposedly all Instruction occurs onljr^ln the standard In 
fact, however, it Is reported that teachers often Informally a^d wtthout aJthorl- 
zatlon do use spoken Creole with their pupils -at least In the earlygrade levels 
(H. De Ronceray, personal, communication). Uirfortunately, fewer than 2% of 
all eligible Haitian pupils pass the sixth grade examination^ and proceed to 
secondary education. v,^ 

"^""^ d'InvesUgatlon en Sciences Soclales 
(CHBS) Initiated an experimental program to assess the efficacy of a bilingual 
education program which will involve the Initial use of Creole as a medium of . 
Instruction with a gradual bridge into standard French. In this program, pu- 
pils will first be taught to read In their vernacular by specially -trained teach- 
ers\islng newly -prepared vernacular-language materials. Thev will receh-e 
oral training in B-ench as a second language with the gradual Introduction of 
reading In standard French and an ultimate bridge into complete instruction via 
standard French during the middle prlman- years. The performance of experi- 
mentally instructed pupils will be systematically compared with that of several 
groups of control pupils whose Instruction will consist of minor variations of 
the present curricular patterns. 

Th* CHES te:un has received funding to develop and to monitor this pro- 
gram^over an initial four-year period with the posslbllitv of later extensions 

"^'8 approach rests on the attractive but unproven assumption 
that chlUren who are Introduced to schooling In their mother tongue (In this 
case, a dialectal variation of the target language) and to the development of 
initial reading skills in their own vernacular Will ultimately develop a greater 
proficiency in standard French and a higher level of content -subject mastery 
than Haitian pupils who begin their schooling In the target language. Let us 
turn now for a monjent to a verj- different soclolingulstic setting. 
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Bilingual 4:: due ation in the Philippines / 

For many years, English was tbe sole medium of instruction in all Philip- 
pine schools. In 1957, however, as a-result. In part, of a study conducted In 
the province of Iliolo (see Ramos, Aguillar & Sibayan, 1967) a declsicm was 
made to use the prevailing local vernacular as the medium of instruction In 
grades one and two with a shift to English as the major medium In graded three. 
Following this approach, initial instruction and initial reading activitie^ccur 
in the child's mother tongup. Oral English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) activi- 
ties begin in grade one with English reading-readiness activities to commence 
in grade two. A follow-up experiment was conducted several years later in - 
Rizal province (see Davis, 1967) to replicate and extend the finding of the 
original Iloib experiment and to try to determine empirically the most appro- 
priate time to introduce reading in English. The performance of five groups of 
pupils was examined. The groups v^led according to the level of introduction 
of reading in English and of Instruction In Ejiglish (see Table 1). 

Table 1 

^ / Design of ^ Rizal Experiment 

Grade English reading began 

1 2 

Group 1 

Group 2 Group 4 

Group 3 Group 5 

The general finding from this we II -designed and we II -executed study was 
that the time at which reading In English was introduced or the sequencing of 
vernacular and second language reading apparently made little difference In 
pupils/ performance on an English language reading test. Howevei*, a 'language 
> e/fect**did emerge in that the children who had used English as their medium of 
instruction for the longest time had the highest scores on the language test at 
grade six. This tr^nd continued and, in fact^ became even more pronounced 
when the performance of the children was re -evaluated at the end of their 
secondary- schooling (Revil, et al . ,j 1968). In addition to these findings, it 
would also seem appropriate to note that the exolus ive use of one language as 
the major medium of instruction results in transition difficulties for pupils at 
whatever level the change is made to the final non -native target language (see 
Tucker et al . , 1970). Let us now turn to an example from somewhere closer to 
home. . . 

Bilingual Education in the United States 

In the United States, the passage and subsequent funding of the Bilingual 
Education Act (Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) has 
provided the impetus and financial support for a large number of "model" 
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bilingual education programs. Unfortunately, very few of the Title VH projects 
. have been critically evaluated. However, some general statements can be 
made about these programs." The, major concern according to Cohen (1974. p. 
95) has been for the "culturally-different and often economl'cally^lsadvantagejj 
child. Typically, the approach has been to teach the early curriculum in the 
chlld»s mother tongue (e.g., Frencft, Navajo, Spanish), while attempting to 
develop English skills through a specially oriented ESL program, with the aim 
of bridging into English-medium instruction at higher grade levels. Although 
many researchers have suggested that reading in a second language should be 
introduced only after the child' has become literate In his mother tongue (e g 
Anderson & Boyer, 1970; Savllle & Troike, 1971), Cohen a974, p. 97, quotixi 
Perez) reports that "perhaps forty -five percent of ESEA Title Vn bilingual edu- 
cation programs Introduce reading in two languages simultaneously!" 

As far as I have been able to tell, the analyses to date of the various 
Title vn programs do not permit us to generalize with any d^gree of confidence 
about the optimal sequencing of mother tongue and second language for-the de- 
velopment of literacy or for related instructional purposes. Let-us turn now to 
a program with which I have been personally affiliated for many years. 

Bilingual Education In Canada; The St. Lambert Experiment 

Nine years ago. In September 1965, the South Shore Protestant Regional 
School Board began Its first experimental French "Immersion" classes fbr a 
group of English-speaking kindergarten children. This project, designed to 
promote functional bllingualls;n through a policy of home -school language 
switch, was Initiated by the Board on an experimental basis in response^to 
numerous requests from parents living in the community. Tte program which 
Started out with two kindergarten classes In one school during 1965-66 has ex-- 
panded throughout the South Shore system. During the school yeat i974-75 
this innovative program Is being offered from kindergarten through grade 9' 
This year approximately 40% of all eligible kindergarten pupUs'have enrolled in 
an Immersion program on the South Shore. 

The kindergarten currlcaium has been left largely to the discretion of the 
participating teachers. They stress the development of vocabulary and passive 
comprehension skills In French along with the other traditional kindergarten ' 
activities. They use a direct nntlve language approach. In contrast to the 
second language methods typically -used with English-speaking children. At the 
.end of the kindergarten year, the chlldren;are assessed through direct observa- 
tion by teachers and evaluators; but no attempt has ever been made to test them 
formally. By the end of the school year, most have filrflt up ai) extensive recog- • 
nition vocabulary and attempt to use stogie French vocabulary- Items as well as ' 
occasional short sentences. Productive skills vary.coiislderablv from one child 
to the next, but all are able to comprehend, without difficulty, simple chlldren»s 
stories as well as their teacher's directions. 

At the grade 1 level, reading, writing and arithmetic are Introduced ex- 
clusively via French. No attempt is made to teach the cKlldren to reactin fi^- 
llsh, and parents are specifically urged not to do so In the home. In grade 2, 
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two daily half-hour periods of English Lai^age Arts are introduced. The rest 
of the curriculum remains essentially the same, with reading, writing, arith- 
metic and elementary science being tauglxt ria French. JYie amount of Instruc- 
tion via Ez^lish is Increased gradually and by grade 7 slightly niore than 50% of 
the curriculum is taught in English with the balance in French. 

At the request of the Board authorities and the Minister of Educatibn of 
the Province of Quebec we (see Lambert & Tucker, 1972) were asked to formal- 
ly evaluate the program. The progress of the pupils in a Pilot Experimental 
class and in a Follow-up Experimental class has been compared each year with 
carefully selected Control Classes of French children instructed via French and 
English pupUs taught via English. The Control Classes were selected from 
schools In comparable middle -class neighborhoods. In view of the well -docu- 
mented Influence <d social class on language and intellectual development* and 
Since' the number ci students involved was relatively small, considerable care 
was taken to equate very carefully the Experimental and Control Classes on 
Intelligence and socioeconomic factors. 

No attempt whatsoever was made to preselect or screen children far the 
Expe^invntal Classes on the basis of IQ or other variables; thus both the Pilot 
and Follow-up ClsAsA (in fact, all subsequent classes) contained children wtth 
a wide range of IQ and even had a few pupils with recognized perceptual-motor 
deficits. 

We have now been following these two separate Experimental groups of 
children, the Pilot and Follow-up Classes, stnoe they began their formal 
schooling. Thus far, after nln^ years, we are satisfied that this novel program 
of second language teaching has not resulted in any native language or subject 
matter (i.e. p arithmetic or science) deficit. Nor does there appear to be any 
cognitive retardation attributable to p^trtlcipatlon in this program* In summary, 
tho Experimental pupils appear to be able to read, write, spe^|^^derstand, 
anAise English as well as youngsters instructed via English l^^^Knventlonal 
manner. In addition and at no cost they can also read, write, ^^^^nd under- 
stand French in a way that English pupils who follow a tradttlo^^^H program 
never do. These children have acquired a mastery of the baslc^^Kents of 
French phonology, morphology and syntax; and they have not developed the in- 
' hibition which so often characterizes the performance of the foreign or second 
language student. 



The DevelopjBent of Reading Skills within the St. Lambert Project 

The Pilot and Follow-up Kxperimentali classes have now entered grades 9 
and 8 respectively, and we continue to monitor their progress. Last spring, I 
decided that it would be instructive to examine in some detail the development 
of English and French reading skills by one group of these pupils and to examine 
their performance on "reading" tests administered at the grade one, grade two, 
and grade seven^vels. 

Performance in Grade One . The Follow-up group omiiprised 38 children 
in grade ^ne. As I mentioned, they had received all instruction (Including the 
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development ci reading skills) via French at the kindergarten and grade one 
levels. As mentioned, standardized tests of (among other thtngs) English Lan- 
guage Arts and French Language Arts were administered to these pupils and to 
equivalent groups of Elugllsh pupils attending English language schools and 
French pupils attending French language schools at' the end of the academic year. 

On the Test de Rendement en Francais , the Experimental group overall 
performed as well as the French control group (F 2.05; 1,46 ^ NS). This 
test was composed of three parts — word discrimination (10 Items), sentence 
comprehension (10 Items) and knowledge of appropriate word order (10 Items). 
It Is Interesting to note that the Experimental chlldren^gp^ a group, performed 
very well on the first part ^ 8.38); but relatively poorly on the second (x = 
3.46) and third (X = 3.24) parts. 

On the word discrimination subtes^ply three of the 60 dlstractors were 
chosen by three or more of the 38 children. Thus, marine was chosen by 9 
pupils; while the correct narlne was chosen by 24; douche was chosen by 5 
while the correct bouche was chosen by 32-, and poule was chosen by 3 while the 
correct boule was chosen by 28. The pupils. In general, seemed to have very 
little difficulty with word discrimination per se . 

Although they performed relatively pootly on the word-order subtest 
where they had to Indicate )x^lch of a string of words (e.g. , sur Raoul rame le 
lac) would likely be the last word In the correctly ordered sentence. It Is Inter- 
esting that articles were selected for the last slot on only 2 of 494 possibilities; 
prepositions, 4 -of 152; auxiliaries, 3 of 114; and possessive pronouns, 5 of 38. 
These data Indicate that the pupils had developed a relatively accurate aware- 
ness of the usual positional restrliSUons — at least for these parts of speech. 

The relatively poor performance by the group on the sentence comprehen- 
sion subtest seems to be att^butable to their still limited voeabularj* (e.g. , for 
the sentence "La mere de Rom^o a pel^ la patate mur," only 8 pupils chose 
Rona^o a pel^ la patate. " For the sentence "Le cheval raplde tire la caleche 
de papa, " only 5 pupils chose the correct answer "La caleche roule" while 19 
chose "he cheval tire la chaloupe. ") 

It should be remembered, however, that the Experimental pupils, as a 
^grroup, did perform as wq^^ the French-speaking control group. 

The Btor>' was somewiat different on the various parts of the Metropolitan 
Ac hieve n^ent Test , On this test, the Kngllsh controP group performed slgnlfl- 
cantlly and consistently better than the Experimental group. This was not sur- 
priBting, howevn, since the Kxperimental pupils thiv) received no specific tui- 
tion whatsoever In English. Quite to the contrar»-^t was extremely surprising 
* that the Experimental pupils scored Wtween tHe 20th and 40th percentiles on the 
subtosts of Word Knowledge, Word Discrlmijullon and Heading. 

An Inspection of the Kxperimental pupils' performance on the various 
ttwa of the MAT was not particularly revealing. For example, on Test 2— 
Igrd discrimination— they responded correctly approximately 5T? of the time 
849r on the comparable French test. They appeared to have particular 
difficulty with the following discriminations (the correct choice Is underlined) 
will -we 11; we re -wore; shoe -show; must -most; down -done ; there -three ; dread- 
bread. 
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On the portion of test 3 which dealt with reading sentences, they per- 
tormed correctly on 34% of the Items versus 35% on the comparable ^rench 
section, ft seems likely that on this subtest they compensated some^vfiat for 
their relatively poor English word discrimination ability by using their native- 
speakers* Intuition about English syntax. In fact, it seemed to testers at the 
time that the pupils were actually 'learning to read" while they were takii^ the 

test. / \ 

In addition to examining the pupils* performance on the varloutf sifctesls, 
I also computed several Pearson product-moment correlations. It Is. interest- 
ing that the correlation between the group *s performance on the French and the 
English word discrimination tests was significant (r = .48, N = 37, £ = .00^ 
Likewise, the correlations between their performance on the French and the^ 
English sentence comprehension |[ .41, N = 37, p = .012) and tctal reading 
sii>tests (r = .42, N ^ 37, .010) were both significant. Furthermore, the 
correlations between a nonverbal measure of intelligence. Ravens Progressive 
Matrices, and the French total reading (r«» .12, N = 36) and the English total 
reading (r = .09, N "-^ 37) tests were both nonslfirt^lcant. These results suggest 
that there'was variability in reading ability among the Experimental pupils; and 
that reading achievement in French (a SL, b^ the only language of instruction 
at this level) but not nonverbal IQ, was a gooi predictor ai reading achievement 
in English — surely evidence for a positive transfer of skills across languages. 

Performance in Grade Two . The Follow-up group consisted of 29 children 
in grade two. During grade two, they received two 3|-minute periods of Eng- 
lish Language Arts instruction each day. At the beginling of grade two, the pu- 
pils were formally 'taught'* to read in English by a language specialist. At the 
end of the year, standardized English and French language tests were again 
administered to these pupils and to equivalent groups of control youngsters. 

On the Test de Rendem^pt en Francais , the Experimental group, on the 
average, performed as w^l as the French control group (F = 1.72; It 30 NS). 
The test at this level consisted of five parts: sentence completion (8 items), . 
identification of words belonging to specified parts of speech (8 items), deter- 
mination of grammatical gender (4 items), spelling (5 Items), and identification 
of verb tense (S items). 

On the sentence -completion subtest, the pupils responded correctly 32% 
of the tinoe; on th6 part-of -speech identification, 47%; on the gender determina- 
tion, 49%; spelling, 42%; and on identification |^ verb tense, 39%. The pattern- 
ii^ of errors was not particularly instructive; rather the point of interest was 
the comparable (and not particularly strong) performance by either the Experi- 
mental pupils or French native speakers. 

On the^ Metropolitan Achievement Test , the Experimental pupils performed 
v«ry dtffepently than they had at the end of grade one, At grade two,Hhey per- 
formed as well as the English Control group on the subtests of word knowledge 
(Fa-o.oO; 1,59 ^, NS), Word discrimination (F = 3.02; 1, 58 ^, NS) and reading 
(F = 0.40; 1,55 ^, NS) scoring respectively at the 85th, 80th and 75th percen- 
tiles. Thus, the relative deficit that they had displayed in English reading skill 
at the grade one level had completely disappeared by the end of grade two. 
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Once again, an Inspection of the Experimental puplte* performance'on the 
various itemfl of the MAT was not particularly revealing. For exampU, they 
responded correctly over 77% of the time on the word knowledge subtest; and 
more than 93% of the time on the word discrimination subtest, 

I again computed several Pearson product-moment correlatloos. Onoe 
again, there was a significant, positive correlation = .60, N = 19 p = oo7) 
between the pupils' French total reading and English total reading. Fith^r- 
more, the correlations between their Initial Raven's Progressive Matrices 
scores and their French total reading (r = .33, N = 23) as well as their English 
total reading (r = . 27, N = 26) tests were both nonsignificant. There was also 
a positive and significant correlaUon between the pupils' performance on the 
French reading tests at grades one and two (r = .49, N = 24, £ - . 015) as well 
as a marginally significant correlation between their performance on the Ei^Uflh 
reading tests at grades one and two ^ = .37, N = 27, £ = .055). The correlatlcm 
between French reading at grade 1 and English reading at grade 2 was, however 
not significant (r= .30, N = 27). 

Performance m Grade Seven. The Follow-up group consisted of^22 
children by the end of grade 7. The amount of English instruction had been 
gradually increased following grade 2 bo that the program came to ^oxlmate 
a balanced program of bilingual education with the students studying EngUsh 
Language Arts, French Language Arts, some content subjects in English and 
some content subjects in French. At the end of grade 7 the MetropoUtan 
Achievement Test, Advanced Form G, was adminirtpred to the pupils. In addi- 
tion, they and a group of French-speaking youn^Mlfrs were given a French 
reading test designed by our research group. This test consisted of having 
th^m answer a series of questions based on a story selected from La Pre sse— 
a Montreal French language newspaper. In addition, the pupils were asked to 
.complete one French language application for a summer job and another for a 
credit card. 

The Experimental pupils performed as well as the French youngsters on 
the job application (F = 1. 07; 3, 107_^; NS) and on the credtt card application ' 
(F= 1.48; 3, 107 df; NS) although they perfornaed significantly less well than 
the French youngsters on the reading selection ^ = 7. 28-, 3, HQ df , p = . 0002) 
We did not perform item analyses with these tesU. ~ 

The Experimental pupiU performed above grade level on all secUons of 
the Metrppolltaa Achievement Test. We did not test an^ngllsh control group • 
at this level, nor did we perform an It^m analysis on the MAT. 

Once afain, I computed several Pearson product-moment correlations 
At this level, there was a positive and .marginally significant relationship be- 
tween the group's performance on the English reading and French reading (La 
Presse) tests (r = . 42, N = 21 . £ = .059). Furthermore, the correlations be- 
tween their initial Raven^B Progressive Matrices scores and their French read- 
ing fr-. 37, N = 21) as wen ftStfeeir English reading t= .32, N= 21) tests ' 
wore again both nonsignificant. There were, however, poelUve correlations 
between their English reading at grade 1 and gr^ 7 (r = .50, N = 22, p - 
.017) and between their Engllsb reading at grade 2 and~grade 7 « .90, N « 
18, £ = .001), The corresponding correlations for their grade 1, grade 2 and 
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grade 7 French reading tests .were both nonsignificant (r . 17, N = It; r = 
.41, N ^ 19). It must be ^elnembered, of course, that the grade 7 French 
reading test was the only non-etandardlzed instrument that we employed and 
there may be reason to question its reliability and validity. Lastly, there was 
a significant correlation between their French reading scares at grade 2 (but 
not at grade 1) and their English reading scores at grade 7 (r > . 634, N = 14, 
.015). 

Discussion 

What generalizations. If any can we draw from the data which I have Just , 
presented? First, it seems clear that the bilingual education experience of this 
particular group of middle -class, English speaking Montrealers has left no en- 
during symptoms of confusion or retardation In their native language. That la, 
for this group 'of youngsters and many others who have subsequently enrolled in 
similar programs in Montreal, we have found no evidence of any deficit which 
might jconceivably be attributed to following a curriculum in \s^ich the second 
lan^age is used as the Initial medium of instruction and in which initial rekl- 
ing training occurs in this second language. 

Wallace Lambert and I (1972) have hypothesized that these children who 
•witch languages for schooling at the early grade levels get caught up in a 
process of comparing and contrasting two linguistic codes, one learned from 
Infancy, and a new one that surrounds them from the very first day of school. 
We think the process may start as a type of translation game in which the 
youtigsters construct personalized glossaries to link new sounds and expres- 
sions they hear with ever>*day things and events they have already labeled in 
their home language. But as they begin transfating and realizing that '*bonjour, 
roes enfants** probably is another way of saying "Good morning, boya^find girls," 
they also learn that in other contexts "bon" and "jour" pull apart and take on 
the equivalent functions of "good" and "day." Then the comparison and contrast 
of codes starts to become more systematic as the children notice salient differ- - 
ences In word order "mains sales"(whlch differs from "dirty hands"), of gender 
f'le tableau noir" and "la porte," which differ from "the blackboard" and "the 
door"), and the like. The comparison process apparently Is encouraged as 
much by similarities as it Is by contrasts, for the children seem as delighted 
with other -code eqJivalents for terms they already knt'w (e.g. , silence in 
French - silence Ifll Knglish) as they are with novel and unfamiliar contrasts 
(sensible in Fren^ hfsenslble in ?:nglish). It is our impression that comparing 
languages is i ry interesting process for the children, and that this children's 
version of contrastive linguistics helps them immeasurably to build vocabulary 
and to comprehend complex linguistic functions. 

Another rerurring process experienced by the children was, we believe, 
the early development of a linguistic "detective" capacity, that is, an attentive, 
patient, inductive concern with word.-., meanings, imd linguistic regularities. 
Our inferences in this case were based on the children's better-than-expected 
scores on tests of French word discriminntion, listening comprehension, and-i ^^^ 
decoding. Their precocious skill In linking spoken French words with 
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Wropriate written words (as measured In the word discrimination tcBtJ^ and 
their remarkable capacity to understand and react appropriately to French 
speech suggests that this process, like the preceding one. developed Spbntane- 
ously and served as a source of Interest and motivation. 

A third process that we felt was operating Is usually referred to as a 
"transfer" of skills from one language to the other. We refer here to the 
higher-order skills of reading and calculating, which were developed exclusive! 
ly through the medium of French and yet seemed to be equally well and almost 
simultaneously developed In English. In fact, we wooder whether in these 
cases there actually was a transfer of any sort or ahether some more abstract 
form of learning took place that was quite independ% of the language of traln- 
. Ing. These developments took place so rapidly that we had little time to take 
notice of them. It seemed to us that all of a sudden the children could read la 
English and demonstrate their arithmetic achievement in that language This 
process, which occurs rapidly and essentially without dellberaOon. certainly Is 
amenable to further research. , 

HoHT well do the data which I have reported reflect the data or obserkitlons 
collected by other researcher! ? Swain (In press), who has been associated 
wito the evaluation of a number of French-English bilingual programs for Eng- 
lish-speaking youngsters in Ontario, has concluded that a lack of exposure to 
formal English study until the grade 2 or 3 or even 4 level does not in any way 
adversely affect the /capacity of studeyits to masier English sWlU^n iLj are 
finally Introduced. Cameroii. Felder i^Cray ^974);. working In New Bruns- 
wick, have reported a spontaneous tr^^rljtSreaiJliig sklUs to the children's 
native languages ^E■8llsh, as a result of iWrsloninstWlonia French. In 
th,r L nited States. Cc^n (1974) reports a similar transfer for Wo students 
enrolled in a Spanish-Immersion program. '. , ' ^ ^ ' 1 ' 
<=. •J'^'""*^^' '" »*»'¥'aly»»«' of4bmng^ 

- St. Thomas. -Ontario, that Engll^h-spealOiig children who foUow a program of 
aota»;-i:ench Immwsjflji during klndecg<5ten 'and grade 1 wlth*Eng7lshXlingua«? . 
iWB Introduced onl;r at grade 2 perform as well as, and "in some cssaJ}^ better 
«U»an a comparable group'of youngsters who receive SO^'of their InstJ^i^lH" . 
.Ffencfr and SO<J In English frem kindergarten tlwugh g^ade 2. Swain specu- 
^lates,^ It may be garter for^an Eng^llsh'chlld td leam to r*a<l in French be'- ' 
cause of the relatIv*lS^ systrtnatic sound-sjfcAol ctfrreapondenc'e In that lanigiude 
furthermore, she iirp^s'that once the "game- rfjreadlng has been masteredT * 
ft Is easier to transfer tlie>kllls back to one's ti^i^-k language whose sound pai- ' 
terns, vocabulary aqd syntactic; J^rmr are yelj establlsfied than It woukTV' 
to transfer them to a.relatively |iba>mlllar" "new language - " ' 
Is It pos^le Athls ti^tb m'ake a dcf iiftlv« statement concerning the 
««IuencingU^aanguageB and q( Initial reading In^lnjot'on for bUligual 
emption programiy? lj)iuggest tfAt we cannot yet make %y fk^flnltlve state- i ■ 
iw^nts bsMie<}.on the e^l^cal dat/cbdtecied to date, -ftowev-er. J&allace Lam- • 

Tt'l^^^VA'f' 216)-w<«W suggeL onth#^Iso?Wexperte«ce a«Bn;»r- 
alWuidlqg pri^Iple: /. , . V, , 

iln, ^ ttoip,t* aserfous>Idespr%^8l^ or need for, 

♦bUlngualVr mulflllmtrfal ciywVry.^orlty for early sch^Ung Apirfd be 




given i^tte language or languages least likely to be developed otherwise, that 
is, the languages most likely to be neglected. When applied to bilingual set- 
tings, this principle calls for tH^ establishment of two elementary school 
streams, one conducted in language' A and one in language B, with two groups 
of teachers who either age or who function as though they were monolinguals in 
one of the languages. lAl is the more prestigious language, then native speak- 
ers of A would start their schooling in language B, and after functional bilin- 
gualism is attained, continue their schooling in both languages. Depending on 
the soclocultural setting, various options are open to the linguistic minority 
group: 1) prekindergarten or very early schooling, with half-day instruction 
in language B and half -day in A; 2) schooling in language B only until reading 
and writing skills' are certified, then introducing instruction via A; or 3) a com- 
pletely bilingual pr,ogram based on two monolingually organized educational 
structures which allow children to move back and forth from one language of 
instruction to the other. Rather than teaching language A and B as languages, 
emphasis would be shifted from a linguistic focus to one where languages are 
thought of primarily as vehicles for developing competence in academic subject 
matters, including various forms of creative work. 

In conclusion, let me state that we do not wish to lend support to those 
programs which view bilingual education as transitory bridges to monolingual 
English instruction; rather we are totally committed to the development of 
native -like proficiency in both languages with the concomitant development of a 
sensitivity to the values, attitudes and traditions of both ethnollnguistlc groups. 
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"Note that although the number of students participating in the Follow-up 
Experimental group drops from year to year, the classes at each grade level 
were still regulation size. The van ing N reflects the fact that we have in- 
cluded in our yearly testing only those children who have participated in the 
program from its inception. 
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